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"Where the black oil rolls and flows, 
and the snow-white cotton grows in 
those Oklahoma Hills where I belong." 

— Woody Guthrie 
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are recognizing their fellow Oklahomans’ courageous duty and 
noble sacrifices by creating 28 military and veterans’ 
monuments as a part of the Oklahoma Centennial 
Commemoration. Discover more at 
www.oklahomacentennial.com 








pays tribute to Oklahoma’s distinguished tradition of exemplary 
military service. As we commemorate the Centennial of 
our remarkable state, we also honor those 
Oklahomans who bravely and selflessly 
defend and protect. 
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Experience Native History 

REVISIT THE 19TH CENTURY CULTURE OF THE 
CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW NATIONS 


F rom early history the fate of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations have been closely bound. The 

Chickasaw homelands in western Tennessee, Kentucky, and northern Mississippi brought them into 
close contact with the Choctaw in central Mississippi. With removal to new homes in Indian Territory, 
the nations remained neighbors sharing the struggles of rebuilding their lives in present-day Oklahoma. Follow the 
Choctaw- Chickasaw Heritage Trail to historical sites in southeastern Oklahoma that chronicle the struggles and triumphs 
of the two nations and discover the importance of transportation in the development of early Oklahoma. 



Chickasaw Council 
House Museum 

209 N. Fisher Avenue, 
Tishomingo, OK 
580 . 371.3351 

The museum is home 
to one of the largest 
collections of Chickasaw 
art, artifacts, and archival 
material. 



Fort Towson 
Military Park 

One mile NE of Ft. Towson 
on State Hwy. 70 
580 . 873.2634 

An original military post to 
remove Anglo settlers from 
Choctaw lands, the fort 
has been home to historical 
people and battles. 



Fort Washita 

15 miles NW of Durant 
on State Hwy. 199 
580 . 924.6502 

The fort was established 
to help protect Choctaws 
& Chickasaws from the 
Plains Indians, but it also 
housed U.S. troops bound 
for the Mexican War. 



Wheelock Academy 

On Highway 70 in 
Millerton, OK 
580 . 746.2139 

First a mission school 
for girls in the late 
1800 s, the academy 
now serves as a historical 
museum for the Choctaw 
Nation. 



Oklahoma Historical Society 

2401 N. Laird Avenue • Oklahoma City, OK 73105 
405.521.2491 •www.okhistoiy.org 

For more information, visit www.TravelOK.com or call 1-800-652-6552 
Sponsored In part by the Oklahoma Department of Transportation TEA-21 Funds 
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Cowboys of the 101 
Ranch and Wild 
Wesi Show included 
Will Rogers and BUI 
Pickett, It was once 
the largest of its 
genre, 


ly/OW The history of the 101 
Ranch can be traced at the 
101 Ranch Museum in the 
Markind Grand Home and cowboys 
still get together at the annual 
101 Ranch Rodeo. 
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(866)763-8092 Toll-Free • www.poncacitytourism.com 
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'Applause isn't what I'm after. Communication is what I'm after." 

—Michael Hedges 


JULY -AUGUST 2007 VOLUME 57, NUMBER 4 


Okies 


On the cover: Alfred Eisenstaedt’s photograph of two men at the base of the State Capitol steps 
was taken in 1942. Time & Life Pictures/Getty Images 


Culture, outdoors, and more: Ponca 
City has it all. Tulsa draws big bands and 
golf pros with Diversafest and the PGA 
Championship, while the Wiley Post 
Festival in Maysville gets under way. 



Pro angler Jimmy Houston tells us how 
to catch the big ones, while Oklahoma’s 
state bird, the scissor-tailed flycatcher, 
soars high in a literary and visual tribute. 
Plus, floating the Illinois River 


Centennial Commission chair Lou Kerr 
makes the rules. Flashpoints Mike Tur- 
pen, futuristic health care from Noah 
Roberts’ company, and the once-in-a- 
lifetime talent of Michael Hedges 



Oklahoma City’s Paseo arts district of- 
fers restaurants as unique as its patrons. 
Rinie’s Kitchen & Wine Bar is the place 
for eclectic gourmet in Lawton, and chef 
Ryan Parrott shares cooking tips. 


Oklahoma Today presents its Top 46 
Photographs. \w Letter From Chelsea, 
Ami Reeves on why summer’s so special in 
Oklahoma small towns, and personalized 
pavers mark the spot at the capitol. 
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Contributors 


1 felt 1 had known him all my life,” 
says Scott Fitzgerald of meeting guitarist 
and Enid native Michael Hedges in 1995. 
“Working on this piece for Oklahoma 
Today, I got a glimpse of just how diligent 
and committed Hedges was. He fine-tuned 
modesty with self-confidence to perfection.” 
The award-winning reporter — ^who admits 
he still gets emotional when he thinks of 
Hedges, who died in 1997 — enjoys travel, 
camping, hiking, and cooking and is a self- 
described “amateur tractor-mower mechanic.” 
Fitzgerald, a staff writer for the Enid News 
& Eagle since 1995, will begin a new job 
as a staff writer at the Southern Illinoisan in 
Carbondale, Illinois, in early July. 




“ONE THING MY experience at Oklahoma Today has taught me,” says Adam Gault, “is 
that for every picturesque campground filled to the brim on weekends, there are ten 
more equally gorgeous that you would only know were there if you were lost.” Gault, 
a 2006 OU graduate, is the assistant production manager at the magazine. 



I FANCY MYSELF QUITE the 
politico,” says editorial assistant 
Vallery Brown. “I keep up 
with government and politics and 
stay informed as best I can. At one 
point, I wanted to be a political 
speechwriter, but Eve since strayed 
from that dream.” Brown, a 2006 
University of Central Oklahoma 
graduate who regularly writes depart- 
ment stories for the magazine and 
manages day-to-day details for the 
magazine s editors, was an intern for 
Senator Tom Coburn before com- 
ing to Oklahoma Today. She is also 
professional singer, having studied 
classical voice in Chicago. “Music 
keeps me sane,” she says. 
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To contact Oklahoma Today staff by email: 

advertising@oklahomatoday.com 
circulation@oklahomatoday. com 
editorial@oklahomatoday. com 

Oklahoma Today receat awards include: 

2006 Oklahoma Book Award for Distinguished Service; 

2006 Oklahoma SPJ Magazine of the Year and Best Magazine Photogra- 
phy; International Regional Magazine Association Magazine of the Year, 
2005, 1996, 1994, 1993, 1991; 2005 Katie Award for Best Magazine 
Illustration; 2005 San Francisco Honorary Publications Award for Best 
Fiction; 2005 M^ie Award, Black & White Editorial Layout; 2005 Sil- 
ver District and Three Addy Awards; 2005 lABC Award of Excellence, 
Feamre Writing; 2004 Oklahoma SPJ First Place, Feature Writing 
Tor a comprehensive list, visit oklahomatoday.com. 

Oklahoma Today (ISSN 0030-1892) is published bimonthly: in 
January, March, May, July, September, and November by the kate 
of Oklahoma, Oklahoma Tourism and Recreation Department, 120 
North Robinson, Suite 600, Oklahoma City, OK 73102. POST- 
MASTER: PERIODICAL POSTAGE PAID IN OKLAHOMA 
CITY, OK, AND ADDITIONAL ENTRY OFFICES. Send 
address changes to Oklahoma Today Circulation, PO. Box 1468, 
Oklahoma City, OK 73101. Oklahoma City Advertising Sales Of- 
fice, PO. Box 1468, Oklahoma City, OK 73101, (405) 230-8450 
or (800) 777-1793. Subscription prices: $24.95 per year in the U.S.; 
$3495 per year outside U.S. U.S. copyright © 2007 by Oklahoma 
Today. Reproduction in whole or in part without permission is 
prohibited. Oklahoma Today is not responsible for the care and/or 
return of unsolicited manuscripts, artwork, photography, books, or 
any other material. Never send original photography, manuscripts, 
or artwork. In no event shall submission of such unsolicited material 
subject Oklahoma Today to any claim for holding fees or other simi- 
lar charges. Payment is upon puiDlication. Visit Oklahoma Today on 
the Internet at OklahomaToday.com. 
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Your Friend in the Digital Age® 

The fastest Internet in Oklahoma, period. 


Whether you're simply browsing the web, sending 
email, or downloading music and movies, speed 
counts. Cox High Speed Internet is TRUE high speed. 

Now with PowerBoost7 Cox is making fast even 
faster. PowerBoost automatically delivers a boost 
of speed when it's needed most - downloading 
filesi It's just one more reason why Cox High 
Speed Internet is the best. 

We do it for everyone, we do it for you. 



www.coxoklahoma.com 

( 405 ) 600-0107 
( 918 ) 286-3416 











U is a piiilosophy that has guided 

Devon for more than 35 years. To be 

a great company, we must first be a 

i -It -I I ■ devonenergy.com 

good neighbor. While our relationships 

and business practices are not alw^ays uniti(jsiat{s*canada 

&UIF DF MEKICO, 

- _ CHINA 



reflected on the balance sheet, we 
believe they eventually show up on the 
bottom line. Devon is one of the nation's 
leading oil and natural gas producers, and 
we are proud of our Oklaboma beritage. 


WHAT 

COUNTS IN BUSINESS IS NOT ONLY 
WHAT YOU DO, BUT HOW YOU DO IT. 
DRIVE AND INTELLIGENCE ARE IMPORTANT, 
BUT WITHOUT INTEGRITY, COMPANIES FAIL, 




HILLEARY BURGESS^ 


Editor's Letter 


"If what they say about reincarnation is true, next time I hope we're 
in a band together Steve Vai on Michael Hedges 


No Boundaries 

Michael Hedges inspires a legion of fans, then and now. 




Top 46 Photographs 

A WORD ON THE PHOTOJOURNALISM 

What do we mean by “top photos”? We mean 
the pictures that make our hearts stop, the ones that 
chronicle our highlights and lowlights with singular 
composition, and the ones that make us ponder. 

The images here are the work of professionals and 
amateurs, photojournalists who were at the right 
spot at the right time. In some capacity, they have 
appeared in print or the public sphere. 

The selection process involved dozens of people, 
from a panel of experts in the field of Oklahoma 
photography to a survey of the state’s top newspaper 
photo editors, countless books, and hundreds of 
Internet pages. More art than science, we believe 
these photos have, in many ways, come to define us, 
Oklahoma, and our role in the United States as the 
forty-sixth state. 



I N THE MID-1980S, there was nothing 
overtly cool about a fifteen-year-old 
who knew more about a relatively 
obscure New Age guitarist than 
the Cure, the Cult, or R.E.M. But 
I was so enamored of the onstage presence 
of fellow Enid native Michael Hedges that 
nothing would stop me from listening to his 
music again and again. His first three albums 
became my high school soundtrack. 

My covey of friends got on board, too, 
and suddenly we found ourselves hanging 
out on the front steps of his abandoned 
childhood home until all hours of the night. 
By my senior year in high school, I had 
mounted a campaign for Michael Hedges 
to receive Enid High School’s esteemed 
Pride of the Plainsman award, an honor 
usually reserved for local businessmen. It 
was a feat — Hedges had once been sent 
home from school by our principal and 
instructed to cut his long locks. 

Hedges, hair and all, received the 1988 
award, even flew back to Oklahoma from 

The Oklahoma Historical Society’s eariiest 
existing photograph of Okiahoma depicts the 
Dwight Mission near Vian in 1843. 


Mendocino, California, with his mother 
Ruth and made such an exceptional speech 
that day in the EHS assembly hall that, 
moments afterward, I could remember 
precious little of the past hour, except 
stage fright (I introduced him from the 
podium) and that he kissed my hand on 
stage, hollowing his speech, the whole 
room erupted into a standing ovation. 
Eor all its dizziness, it remains one of my 
proudest moments. 

I went on to see Hedges perform across 
the country over the years, at shows around 
Oklahoma; San Francisco and the Bay Area; 
Boulder, Colorado; and the East Coast. 
In fact, I saw his last performance in New 
York at the Bottom Eine in Greenwich 
Village less than a year before his fatal car 
crash. We spoke after his concert, and he 
embraced me with a hug as though we 
were best friends. 

Michael Hedges was among the kindest and 
most talented individuals I’ve ever known, his 
enthusiasm for life breathtaking. A distant but 
direct creative inspiration, he influenced me 
in ways I still don’t understand; his fearless- 
ness, warmth, and originality were prizes as 
much as his Grammy-winning music and 
international reputation. “He was as good 
at friendship as he was at music,” David 
Crosby of Crosby Stills & Nash once said, 
“and I miss him every day.” 

As you will see later in this issue, we have 
at last published a profile on this important 
Oklahoman. It is a story I’ve wanted to tell 
in Oklahoma Today for a decade, and now, 
at the tenth anniversary of his death, the 
time feels right. 

In the case of Michael Hedges, a proud 
Oklahoman who dedicated whole segments 
of his concerts to the state, some people do 
live beyondXthe grave. 

Louisa McCune-Elmore 

mccune@oklahomatoday.com 
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Letters 


"Home is the place where. ..they have to take you in." —Robert Frost 


Isn’t She Lovely? 

From Miss Americas to our home state, beauty reigns. ^ 



Her Honor 

I very much enjoy your magazine. Thanks 
for your spectacular issue on the Skirvin 
and our Miss Americas. Keep up the great 
v^ork. I love Oklahoma Today. 

Marietta Tardibono 

Mayor of Warr Acres 

The Girls Continue to Please 

I really liked the May/June 2007 issue, 
especially the v^ildlife and Miss America stories 
(“The Return of the Charismatic Megafauna” 
and “Simply Gorgeous”). I always look 
forward to receiving your magazine. 

Dana Gifford 

Elk City 


Highway Host 

Highway 33 definitely isn’t the most well- 
traveled road, but it is interesting in its own 
quaint little way. Thank you for your kind 
words about staying at our place and the rave 
reviews about breakfast (“White Line Fever,” 
May/June 2007). We’ve already had a few 
people comment on the write-up. 

Velma McComas 

Country Road Bed & Breakfast 
Agra 



OKLAHOMA CENTENNIAL 


Going Home Again 

Some may be able to grow up in Okla- 
homa, leave, and never look back. I’m not 
one of them. I grew up in Norman, went 
out East to college, and now work at the 
National Institutes of Health. The work is 
rewarding, and, living in the Washington, 
D.C., area, I regularly see museums and 
national monuments that senior classes 
across the country dream of visiting. 

But when I daydream, my mind wanders 
to the dark tracing of elm branches against 
a deep blue Oklahoma winter sky; red ants 
marching down a path they’ve carved in 
the grass; looking out an airliner window 
and seeing hundreds of farm ponds reflect- 
ing the sunlight like bits of a huge mirror 
that’s been shattered across the countryside; 
hunting for horny toads; and riding a bike 
into a hot summer wind. 

My wife, who’s from Yonkers, thinks 
I’m nuts to still care so much about Okla- 
homa (aside from that, she is a wonderful 
woman who has many fine qualities) . But 
I’d honestly rather visit Oklahoma than 
just about anywhere. After all this time, 
it’s still home. Thanks to Oklahoma Today 
for regularly providing a little slice of the 
old home state. 

Jon Mathis 

Kensington, Maryland 


Sin City Sincerity 

I can’t tell you how much I enjoy 
Oklahoma Today. I am originally from 
Krebs, Oklahoma, and have been living 
in Las Vegas, Nevada, for sixteen years 
now. I still consider Oklahoma home. 
Even though I get home to Krebs once 
or twice a year, I still miss it. 

My mother buys me a subscription to 
Oklahoma Today every year, and I can’t 
wait to get each and every issue. Thank 
you so much for a magazine that truly 
represents the most beautiful state in the 
union. Keep up the great work. 

David Prichard 

Las Vegas, Nevada 

Access Approved 

I have shared the information about 
your online archives (“Total Access,” 
May/June 2007) with the social studies 
department and all of my students for 
content-area reading. We at Northeastern 
State University’s Broken Arrow branch 
campus are so pleased that we have access 
to this information about Oklahoma to 
enrich our lesson plans for the Oklahoma 
Centennial. I am so excited about this 
wonderful resource. 

Mary Swanson 

Stroud 
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Content a Click Away 

OKLAHOMA TODAYS ONLINE ARCHIVES DELIVER 
TWENTY-FIRST-CENTURY CONTENT 

It’s a Centennial project that keeps on giving. 
Launched on March 28, the Oklahoma Today 
archives make every page of content the magazine 
has produced in its first fifty years — 1 5,000 in all — 
available at the click of a mouse. The searchable 
database, which will be uploaded with new content 
annually, is available at a link on OklahomaToday. 
com or at digital.library.okstate.edu/oktoday/. 
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Easy Street. 



As you explore Oklahoma during our Centennial in 2007, be sure to check out Tulsa, a surprising stop where fun comes easy. 


Discover the vast venues of shopping and dining, take in a ball game, visit America’s Favorite Zoo, 


be dazzled by a Broadway production, or theater and music under the stars. 


A state-of-the-art planetarium, classy casinos, golfing, hiking, watersports, rodeo, deco, and world class museums. 


Tulsa, a bright spot in the middle of a long road, www.visittulsa.com / 1.800.558.3311 
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Letters 


Culture 


I WhatKeq)s Us Warm" 

VnherfirstUtterFromChekea VV OlIIl 



time-warp image is cigarette smoke. 

My son Zack and a group of other high 

^goffthecoldand cracking thr^;:Ht 
^ey draped themselves across the booths 
huge feet tangling in the aisles, disrupting the 

the usual confiibulation of rarrl, 

hard freezes Pnces and 




IS not your average restaurant or even voui 
average town. Instead, one of the regln 
pulhd Ae waitress aside and paid for each 
high school senior's breakfast. 

Maybe he knew how hard the kids had 
worked repainting the oil well mural across 

he street last summer. Maybe he'd seen 

nem sacking groceries at Harp’s Foods 

i,. 

“ where the heart of a small town keens 
warm: m a throng of teenagers lining up to 

shakeaKoreanWarvet'shand.inwfndLs 

steamed with good food and conversation 
in a place like no other. A 


iklahoma centennial 



Loyal Reader 

The May/June 2007 issue is exceptional. 
It’s all I can do not to sit down and read 
it cover to cover. 

Lanny Raper 

Oklahoma City 

Main Motivation 

I read your fine magazine cover to cover 
every issue. It makes me very proud. 

The Letter From Chelsea, “What Keeps 
Us Warm” (January/February 2007), by 
Ami Reeves touched me deeply. 

The Oklahoma Main Street Center of 
the Oklahoma Department of Commerce 
works very hard to preserve what is great 
about downtowns across Oklahoma. I have 
worked in community development for 
sixteen years, and I have never heard it 
said better than Ms. Reeves did in your 
magazine. 

Ami Reeves may never have heard of our 
Main Street program, and Chelsea is not 
one of our designated communities, but 
she understands why we do what we do. 

We have a term in Main Street — Ge- 
nerica. That is what we use to describe 
those strips of pizza restaurants, drugstores, 
fast-food establishments, and big-box chain 
stores that all look the same, or, as Ms. 
Reeves puts it in her piece, the “mesmer- 
izing flash of ubiquitous logos.” These 
stores may be convenient and necessary. 


but they do not give our 
communities identity or 
distinction. 

I also had the privilege of 
growing up in a small town 
in Oklahoma, Woodward, 
where the heart of the 
community is still a small 
diner on Main Street. Major 
community decisions are 
made in the corner booth 
of that diner. But it is also 
where any kid in town can 
get a donation for band 
uniforms or sell cookies 
for a cause. Chelsea’s Main 
Street Diner, Woodward’s 
Polly Anna Cafe, and others 
give Oklahoma communi- 
ties their beating hearts and 
provide the memories that 
keep us warm. 

Linda Barnett 

Oklahoma Main Street 
Oklahoma Oity 

Things That Roar in the Night 

An article in the current issue of 
Oklahoma Today mentioned the dubi- 
ous sightings of the mythological black 
leopard (“The Return of the Charismatic 
Megafauna,” May/June 2007). There have 
been sightings and screams of a black 
panther around Choctaw, Oklahoma, for 
several years. 

As recently as March 25 of this year, on 
a Sunday evening around dusk, several 
women living in a senior complex oflF 
Choctaw Road heard what they thought 
was a woman scream. We see deer, arma- 
dillos, raccoons, rabbits, squirrels, owls, 
hawks, and coyotes here. So we have 
convinced ourselves the scream came from 
the “mythological” black leopard. Only 
out here, it is a black panther. 

Oh yes, nonpoisonous snakes abound 
as well, and on occasion they find a way 
into an apartment. 

Sibyl Slavin 

Choctaw 

Correction: In our July/August 2007 
story on the Skirvin Hilton, we referred 
to the hotel’s owner as Marcus Hotels and 
Resorts. Partners in Development is also 
part of the hotel’s ownership group. We 
have apologized for the error. 
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Prizes & Praise 

IT’S TIME TO MAKE MORE ROOM 
IN THE OKLAHOMA TODAY 
DISPLAY CASE. 

Awards and recognition continue 
to pour in for Oklahoma Today an6 
its creative staff. On May 1 0, 2007, 
the magazine and art director Steven 
WaikerofWaiker Creative, inc., received 
two Graphex Citations from the Art 
Director’s Ciub of Tuisa for Christopher 
Lee’s design of the Route 66 Media 
invitationai Bowiing Tournament T-shirt 
and for Waiker’s materiais for the 
November 1 1 , 2006, Power Lunch 
Statehood Day iuncheon. 

A week iater, at the Skirvin Hiiton 
Baiiroom in Okiahoma City, the Journal 
Record named editor in chief Louisa 
McCune-Eimore to its “Achievers Under 
40” iist. “No doubt, we had some of 
Okiahoma’s cooiest at our tabie,” says 
McCune-Eimore, who was seated with 
feiiow honorees Shane Brown and J. 
Micheiie Martin-Coyne, whose photos 
have appeared in Oklahoma Today, “in 
truth, every tabie there was fiiied with 
amazing peopie. it was a speciai day.” 


Oklahoma May welcomes the views of readers. 
Letters are subject to editing and must include 
name, address, and a daytime phone number. Send 
letters to: Oklahoma Today, Attn: Editor, 120 North 
Robinson, Suite 600, Oklahoma City, OK 731 02, 
or fax to (405) 230-8650. Address electronic 
mail to letters@oklahomatoday.com. 
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1-800-664-1301 

OERB.COM 
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OUR MISSION IS TO RESTORE EVERY ABANDONED WEU SITE IN OKLAHOMA 

AT NO COST TO YOU. 

BUT WE NEED YOUR HEI^ TO FIND THE NEXT ONE 




Before 


After 


The Sutterfield Pond 




Restoring abandoned well sites is one 
of the most important things we do at 
OERB. Although we Ve restored over 
7,500 orphaned sites, thousands more 
remain. Submit a site online at oerb.com 
or call 1 - 800 - 664 - 1301 , and we’ll clean 
it up, free. 



OKLAHOMA PROUD 

Advancing our state. Empowering our natiom 
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OKLAHOMA’S OIL & NATORAL GAS INDUSTRY. OlERB 


©2007 OERB’ 



Event 




gi^Anoatuhbi/,^ exScinive 
direclbrl^ardy Watkins, end Jeanie 
McCain Edney^dWe Ceftennial 
Commission aAfficereRiony _ 


On a spring tour, Oklahoma Today covers the 
map in northern Oklahoma. 


I Far and Away 

It was a full week of work and 
fun when Oklahoma Tor/ay publisher 
Joan Henderson teamed up with 
KMGL-FM and Magic Man Jeff Rob- 
erts on their second annual “Where 
in the State is the Magic Man?” tour. 

The weeklong adventure, which 
kicked off May 20, landed the pair 
everywhere from Black Mesa near 
Kenton and the dark depths of the 
Alabaster Caverns in Freedom to 
the mouth of the Blue Whale outside 
Catoosa. Henderson and the Magic 
Man had a full itinerary of stops 
along the way. Diners, must-sees, 
and nightlong furloughs from the 
road kept the adventure factor high 
and road weariness low. 

Henderson’s high points? “Certainly 
Black Mesa,” she says. “I’d never been 
there.” Another perk? “I see subscrib- 
ers to the magazine everywhere,” says 
Henderson. “It’s wonderful to be able 
to chat with them.” 

Read Henderson’s day-to-day 
account of the trip on her blog at 
oklahomatoday.com. 

— VALLERY BROWN 


with his portraits, it seems to me that Mike s 
painting of Oklahoma speaks’ to us.” 

The Farm Couple hit the right notes, 
keeping folks two-stepping throughout 
the day while more than twenty artists and 
vendors gave visitors plenty to do. Dignitar- 
ies included Governor Bill Anoatubby of 
the Chickasaw Nation, lieutenant governor 
Jari Askins, and a steady throng of visitors 
enjoying the spring day. — Vallery Brown 


A GOOD TIME was had by all. On 
May 12, Oklahoma Today and the 
City of Perkins kicked off the inau- 
gural Pete’s Market Day. Oklahoma stamp 
artist, Mike Larsen of Perkins, also received 
the 2006 Oklahoman of the Year award at 
a public ceremony. 

“It’s often been said that Mike’s works 
speak’ to the viewer,” said Jeanie Edney of 
the Oklahoma Centennial Commission. “As 
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John Wayne Sculpture Dedication 

3:00 p.M. 

• Join us as we unveil a heroic-size 

BRONZE OF COWBOY LEGEND JOHN WaYNE 

• Created by artist Edward J. Fraughton 


Associate Sponsor Purina Mills 


NATIONAL 

COWBOY 

& WESTERN HERITAGE 

MUSEUM. 

1700 NE 63rd Street • Oklahoma City, OK 731 1 1 • (405) 478-2250 

www.nationalcowboymuseum.org 


Museum Partners Devon Energy Corporation • Chesapeake Energy Corporation • E.L. and Thelma Gaylord Foundation 
Museum Support The Oklahoman • YellowBook USA 


Saturday, July 28 , 2007 • 11:00 a.m. 

First 500 Visitors Receive A Free Bandana 


• Music by cowboy singer/songwriter Gary S. Pratt 

• Strolling music from Jim Garling 

• Roping lessons courtesy of the OSU Rodeo Boosters 

• See permanent galleries and art devoted to cowboys 

• Painting demonstration by Prix de West artist Jason Rich 


NATIONAL BAYm 

AMEMCAN CMWBOY 

It’s a Perfect Day to Visit! 


Marketplace 


"All children are artists. The problem is how to remain an artist once we grow up." 

—Pablo Picasso 


By Steffie Corcoran 

Bridges of Muskogee County 

An Oktaha artist mixes native talent with Native subjects. 




TRAY CHIC 

“We re always ahead of the game a little 
bit,” says Oktaha artist Jeanne Rorex Bridges. 
“People wonder what were going to do 
next.” Into the Woods maple-finish tray, $65. 
RorexBridges Studio, (918) 683-9366 and 
(800) 681-9366 or rorex-art.com. 



THE SHINING 


Indoor/outdoor art? You bet. A high-tech 
process translates Bridges’ originals into a print 
on brushed aluminum. As suited to a patio 
as a living room, these pieces can be cleaned 
with Windex and are, according to one Bridges’ 
customer, “pigeon-proof.” $120. 
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This mural inspires calm. Another kind of 
respite from the hubbub is Bridges’ annual 
open house, which attracts hundreds for her 
art and homemade pie and cobbler. This year’s 
open house is July 14 and 15 and July 21 



BOOK OF DREAMS 


Congrats are in order. Bridges’ first book. 
Crossing Bok Chitto, won two 2007 Okla- 
homa Book Awards. Written by Tim Tingle, 
this children’s story about a Choctaw girl and 
slave boy also earned a Jane Addams Children’s 
Book Award. $17.95, cincopuntos.com. 




DIVERSIFY OR DIE 

Artists can create and sell a finite number 
of original works. Reproducing those originals 
on other items — including trays, magnets, 
pencil holders, and note pads — provides a 
steady stream of business for Jeanne Rorex 
Bridges. Earth Sky pencil holder, $20. 


TILING FOR DOLLARS 


Art tiles are a versatile canvas for Bridges’ 
customers. Available in a range of sizes and 
styles and priced from $4 to $120, they are 
among her most popular items. Six-by-eight- 
inch Walking Home tile with easel back and 
hangers, $20. 
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CHRISTOPHER LEE 




A more beautiful you. 



EXPERIENCE EDEN. 


Our world-class team of stylists will help you get an incredible look — and they will go the extra mile 
to "get"youandwhatyoudesire.AtEden,we listen. Visit us at one of three Oklahoma City locations. 


AVEDA 

the art and science of pure flower and plant essences 



E INf 

salon & spa 


EdenSalon.com 


12200 Warwick Dr. 405.722.3336 


4200 N. Western 405.525.61 10 


500 W. Main 405.231.4772 


Centennial House 


"Everything about the Belvidere, I love. I guess I just belong here." 

—Ruth Fuller, curator 


Brick Beauty 

Ghosts and glamour bring visitors to this Claremore mansion. ^ 

By Megan Rossman I Rhotography by ]ohn ]ernigan 




T he belvidere mansion 

was John Melville Bayless’ 
unrequited love. The Missouri 
entrepreneur fell in love with 
Claremore during a visit and 
decided to move his family there. 
After five years of construction 
on his dream house, he died, 
only a few months before it 
was completed in September 
1907 and never having spent a 
night in it. 

Named for a European villa he 
had visited, the Belvidere, which Fuller says 
means “beautiful, airy site,” was built with 
the fortune Bayless had made primarily from 
railroads. The sturdy brick exterior shelters 
9,000 square feet of sprawling Victorian 
design, complete with red-capped turrets on 
all four corners of the house. Crape myrtle, 
oak-leaf hydrangea, and Japanese maples 
ornament the lawn and flower beds. 



The mansion is stocked year-round 
with merchandise in the men’s and lady’s 
parlors. Fuller says the tea sets and servers 
are some of their most popular items, but 
visitors also shop for dolls, jewelry, and 
glassware, among other curios. The house 
is also a popular venue for weddings; the 
third-floor ballroom is a favorite spot for 
couples to tie the knot. 


GHOST DAD 

The living love to visit the mansion, but the 
dead are rumored to maintain a presence as 
well. Visitors have reported seeing and hearing 
the house’s former owner, John Bayless, 
sitting on the front porch and voicing his 
appreciation for the upkeep by volunteers. 
Fuller herself has heard what she believes is 
the ghost of his daughter Bland. But, Fuller 
says, the encounters are friendly ones. “There’s 
nothing to be afraid of here,” she says. 




Totally Floored 

One of the most striking features 
of the Beividere is the intricate fioor 
design. The dining room, foyer, and 
bathrooms are aii iniaid with Itaiian tiies, 
each one painstakingiy set in piace by 
an Itaiian craftsman. Even the name of 
the mansion is speiied out on the front 
porch. Parquet fioors adorn much of the 
rest of the house. 





Nonnas 

Euro- American 
Ri$torante & Bar 


Painted Door 

Gifts & Decorative 
Accessories 


One ISlichey JAantle Drive \ Bricktown 
(405) 235-4410 \ www.nonnas.com 

Visit our new gift houtique in the Sk irvin Hilton Hotel. 






Retreat t 








Intimate, luxurious and current, the Colcord and Ambassador are Oklahoma’s only boutique hotels. 




Guests will experience the historic beauty and design of the Colcord and Ambassador 
as well as their many modern amenities, including luxurious rooms with complimentary 
Wi-Fi, iPod docking radios, hotel shuttle service and unparalleled customer care. 


The Colcord also features on-site dining with culinary feats of genius from 
Soleil, a French theme contemporary restaurant, and the posh XO lounge. 


The Ambassador’s Chalkboard restaurant offers guests a chance to experience 
fine European-style dining in a bistro atmosphere with a variety of culinary creations. 

Only a short distance from downtown attractions, the Colcord and Ambassador offer prime venues for business 
conferences, weddings or other events. Guests may choose to partake in any number of packages offered, and 
will find that staying at the Colcord or Ambassador is an experience not soon forgotten. 





15 N. ROBINSON, OKLAHOMA CITY. OK 405.601.4300 
www.colcordhotel.com 


1324 S. MAIN STREET, TULSA, OK 918.587.8200 
www.hotelambassador-tulsa.com 





SHANE BROWN 




The sixth annual DivifsaTesflTiay be 
biggest-everoutdo6rconcSh events?. , ^ ^ 

i / ' ^ I f 

I lGHTS;CAMERAS...FLYlNBsaucers?Okla- Oklafmim legend Lec^ Russell heaiBiAes on ^ 
Aoma City’s fearless freaks and their Saturday nigl^uly^R. 
iout|of-this-world show will touch down Organizers exp^ a sellout crowd of 35,000, 

Isa at the Sixth Annual Diversafe^ more than dou^d^ast year’s attendance, 
ecause it’s something the Flaming Lips In addition to evening concerts, a music 


LOFRO 
‘Olffioal is to Oklahoma 
artffis further thel^areers,’ 
saff'Dfest founder Tom Green. 
OlRt org anizers j ^ive ohe aii- 
access bSflytlo each of the * 
neariy 650 acts that appiied 
to Dfest but were not seiected 
so they can learn from veteran 
acts like the Flaming Lips, who 
headline Friday night. 


artffis further thel^areers,’ 
satf'Dfest founder Tom Gree 


^■out|of-this-world show will touch down Organizers exp^ a sellout crowd of 35,000, 

in Tulsa at the Sixth Annual Diversafestj, more than dou^d)iast year’s attendance. 

“Because it’s something the Flaming Lips In addition to evening concerts, a music 
really support, they’re going to beef up their conference held Friday and Saturday will' 
show to make it special,” says Tom Green, include a trade jshow, panels, clinics, and 
founder and CEO/president of Dfest. “It’s workshops. One of Dfest’s goals is to give 


probably going to be one of the best Flaming unsigned artists a chance to play in front of 
Lips shows you’ve ever seen.” industry professionals and bring their music 

Joining the Lips will be 150 national to new listeners. —ALLISON MEIER 
and local bands, including Orange County 

alt-country group Limbeck and bands with Diversafest is July 27 and 28 in Tulsa’s 
Oklahoma ties like Green Lemon and the Blue Dome District. All-event badge, $100 
Evangelicals. The Flaming Lips will take untilJuly21 and $150 after. Concert wrist- 
the main stage Friday night, July 27, while band, $20. (918) 640-9519 or dfest.com. 


untilJuly21 and $150 after. Concert wrist- 
band, $20. (918) 640-9519 or dfest.com. 
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. $A0 

'""'.Z T-shirt 

Bricrtoum HaUo.al^^ ^ 

SHftCK BREAK .....■••••J-;-j;, „uk 

BricrtQum 

shaV;e, PB-is ...t7.95 

»;ehdor shoppwg.....-- 

S^aP'OP tP 

Kins “fi'Vable obstacle 

a.b t3 

SUEEI "■■■■ 

Bag of cortoo caPd/ 

ereebies.....----— 

ParVang- a c^-idav aclmissi-OP 

.*«= f'““' 

•vi + Ary 

Tor active mxU-a 


I T’S A DASH for cash. At the third 
annual Ozarka Bricktown Nation- 
als boat races, vessels from personal 
watercrafts to drag boats will be churn- 
ing up waves on the Oklahoma River 
at speeds of up to 257 miles per hour, all in 
a quest for the top prize of ten thousand 
dollars. Additional cash will be awarded to 
boats that break speed records. 

The Bricktown Nationals is the largest 
drag boat race in the world, with nearly 
two hundred teams traveling thousands 


of miles to compete. 

Boat buffs can get close to the action with 
visits to the pits, while spectators can stroll 
up and down the riverbank between races 
to browse the souvenir booths, concession 
stands, and gear shops. Can’t you hear the 
engines roaring already? — ^Annie Gasparro 

T/ye Ozarka Bricktown Nationals are 
July 13 through 15 in Bricktown on the 
Oklahoma River. (877) 889-2113 or brick- 
townnationals. com. 



Spend a weekend in downtown Oklahoma Citys premiere luxury hotel 
and you may lose track of the time, but you’ll never forget the experience. 

Just a short walk to the Southwest’s fastest growing entertainment 
district, the Renaissance is center stage to everything downtown Oklahoma 
City has to offer. Let us treat you to a weekend of what being a four- 
diamond service champion really means. 


Visit renaissancehotelsxom/okcbr and see our exciting 
weekend packages. 


RENAISSANCE. 

Oklahoma City Hotel Downtown 

Experience TH£ Renaissance or Oxlahowa City 

10 North Broadway 
405-228-8000 
I -8 00 -HOTELS- 1 


Anotlicr Cic.4lc|>tianaE hold byjolirt Q. Hainmdil^ 
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GIL REBILAS 







Jnst Opened 


rrairie 



The WT. Foreman house 

G ail loafman grew up lov- 

ing the dilapidated house near 
Duncan Junior High. 

The original owner of the 1 9 1 8 residence 
was WT. Foreman, a pioneer businessman. By 
200 1 , as the old gem leaned and the stained- 
glass windows fell in colorful shards, the local 
school board, which had come to own the 
house, decided to sell or tear it down. 

“I tell people that I used $10,000 of my 
children’s inheritance to buy it, but I actu- 
ally just guaranteed the loan,” says Loafman, 
laughing. Six months later, she organized the 
W.T. Foreman Prairie House Foundation 
and sold the house to the organization. 

Five years and nearly half a million dollars 
later, the house will open to the public June 
23 as a National Register of Historic Places 
landmark. — Karen Anson 

The W. T. Foreman house is open for tours 
on Tuesday and Thursday afternoons. 814 
West Oak in Duncan. (800) 782-7167 or 
theprairiehouse. com. 



Open 

June 2^1 



Tot Trek / / 

Everybody loves a Tot Pai-ir 
sixteen Oklahoma Citv a 

Earth Tot, Polka 
the others. Sonic 
( "^ems, 99 cents to $3 79 
^oniodrivein.com. 


IS THIS 
YOUR KID'S 
IDEA OF GAME? 



To them, "game" is a computer-generated image. Now iet them 
discover the real thing. Bring your kids nose-to-nose with a wild 

bison, thundering water-buffalo and 

shaggy llama. Give them first hand 
contact with the pets you'd never 
let them have. As you roam 3,700 
acres of ground, you'll encoun- 
ter hundreds of native and exotic 
animals. These 
creatures, and 
others, have 

called Woolaroc home since the preserve 
was established in 1925. Come join the 
herd and discover the real game at a 
place called Woolaroc. 



WELCOME HOME. 


Bartlesville, OK 74003 
Phone: (918) 336-0307 
Toll free: 888-WOOLAROC 

www.woolaroc.org 
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The PGA Championship will he in the 
swing of things at Southern Hills. 


G olf seems to like 

Southern Hills, a 

stately course nestled 
among Tulsa’s rolling hills. 

Again and again, the sport’s 
greats have walked this 7, 1 3 T 
yard. Perry Maxwell-designed 
course. Built on land donated 
by oil tycoon Waite Phillips, 
Southern Hills Country Club 
has hosted six major champion- 
ships since it opened in 1936. 
Make that seven. 

The 89 th PGA Cham- 
pionship, golf’s premier 


event, is at Southern Hills in 
August for an unprecedented 
fourth time. The course has 
also hosted three U.S. Open 
Championships. 

“It’s a proud heritage,” says 
A1 Bush, the event’s gen- 
eral chairman. “Whenever 
I travel, people want to talk 
about Southern Hills.” 

There’s a lot to talk about — 
whether it’s spectacular views 
of Tulsa’s art deco skyline from 
the clubhouse or the course’s 
unchanging difficulty. 


“It’s not the longest course 
in golf,” says tournament di- 
rector Ryan Jordan. “It’s a shot 
maker’s course.” 

Golf’s power players are 
expected, including defend- 
ing PGA champion Tiger 
Woods. Also vying for the 
prize and among the game’s 
top money winners for 2007 
is former OSU star Charles 
Howell III. 

— Ryan McNeill 


The PGA Championship, August 
6 through 12 at Southern Hills 
Country Club, 2636 East Sixty-first 
Street in Tuka. (918) 742-2007 or 
pga. com! pgachampionship 12007. 


Twelve Hell 

EVEN THE PROS HAVE 
A TOUGH TIME WITH 
THIS PAR 4. 


Southern Hills can be 
summed up in one 
hole — Number 12. This 
458-yard par 4 has earned 
billing as one of golf’s 
greatest by legends Ben 
Hogan and Arnold Palmer, 
who struggled on Number 
12 before losing the 1970 
PGA Championship to Dave 
Stockton. The so-called 
signature hole is a slight 
dogleg left, heavy with 
water and sand hazards. 



CELEBRATING 


YEARS 


COPPER 


RESTAURANT + BAR 


Copper Restaurant + Bar, 
Arts Center Galleries and 
Inn at Price Tower 


The Landmark Experience 

FRANK liOYD WRIGHT^ 
ONLY SKYSCRAPER jfM 

Daily historic tower tours which include admission to r 

the current exhibition. Call 918.336.4949 for times and 
reservations. Visit today and experience Out of Oklahoma: * 

Contemporary Artists from Ruscha to Andoe. ,, 


— I N N AT 
■ — PRICE TOWER 


'' ' PRICE TOWER ARTS CENTER ■ 

i |«i 

510 Dewey Ave., Bartlesville, OK • pricetower.org 
For reservations call 877.424.2424 or visit innatpricetower.com 
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C atch your breath and 

then look close. No. Closer. 

Somewhere at the top of 
this 130-foot tower overlook- 
ing a picturesque landscape 
in central Oklahoma, you might find Elvis 
Presleys signature. Yes, that Elvis. 

But even if you can’t find it, step out on 
the ledge and take in the thousand acres of 
Tatanka Ranch, a hideaway amid rolling 
hills near Interstate 44. 

The story ofTower No. 3 is one of many at 
Tatanka Ranch, some true, a few hearsay. 
But one thing is sure, Tatanka Ranch 


offers a stunning getaway not far from the 
state’s two metropolitan areas, just miles 
off the Turner Turnpike. The owners, Dave 
and Sandy Sarette, have taken a property 
full of ragtag buildings and turned them 
into a place of unlikely beauty. 

“People keep telling me we’re the best-kept 
secret in Oklahoma,” says Sandy Sarette. 
“I keep telling them we don’t want to be 
a secret.” 

The Sarettes have turned the former 
wildlife refuge into an elegant escape for 
couples or families. Only one structure is 
new at the ranch — a large barn where the 
Sarettes hope to one day host dances — 
meaning the owners have worked hard to 
turn the sixteen-building compound into 
something special. 

The Sarettes bought the ranch in 2004 and 
spent a year gutting the property before they 
moved on-site. They needed another year to 
remodel before Tatanka Ranch opened to the 
public on October 1 , 2006. 

Tatanka Ranch has ten cabins, some made 
for couples and some for families. What 
might look like a small cabin outside is spa- 
cious inside, complete with hardwood floors, 
different sizes of beds — even bunk beds and 
lofts for the little ones — and a bit of western 
chic style. All have a coffeemaker, refrigerator, 
climate control, Wi-Fi, and individual hot 


Fun and Games 

At Tatanka Ranch, recreational opportunities are 
plenty, with many included in the room charge. For 
starters, a magnificent saltwater hot tub and pool 
offer splashing fun for adults and children. The 
ranch also offers kayaks, canoes, and paddleboats. 
For an extra fee, four-wheelers are available. Want 
to try some fishing in the lake but lack a pole? Rent 
one for a few hours. Or you could just climb the Elvis 
Tower and look for that elusive signature. “A lot of 
people say they can’t find it, but it’s up there,” says 
owner Sandy Sarette. 


w 


water heaters for the showers. A house that 
sleeps eight is also available. 

So far, corporate retreats have been the 
ranch’s top business. But this is a place perfect 
for a quiet retreat. Guests can bring their own 
food and cook outside on the grill or let the 
staff handle the cooking. — Ryan McNeill 

To get to Tatanka Ranch, take the Chandler exit 
from Interstate 44 and go north about eight miles 
on State Highway 18. Travel east four miles on 
Parkland Road, then south 1.5 miles to Tatanka 
Ranch. Rates, $ 100 per nightfor a nonweekend 
stay to $165 for a weekend stay during peak 
season. 8235 North 48 Road in Stroud. (866) 
427-1931 or thetatankaranch.com. 
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JOSEPH MILLS 




VISIT OKEMAH 


Hit the Road 



Favorite . 
Son Festival 

A pillar-to-Vost festival honors 
Maysville’s hometown hero. 


W ILEY POST’S LIFE included 
two historic flights around the 
world, with New York ticker-tape 
parades commemorating each. But the self- 
taught pilot who grew up in Garvin County 
might have been just as proud of the annual 
remembrance in his hometown. 

Post died at thirty-six in a plane crash 
with his fellow Oklahoman, Will Rogers, 
and his hometown of Maysville has never 
forgotten him. 

Each year the town of 1,300 pays homage 
to their hero with a fundraiser for their library. 
Like Post himself, the Maysville Public Library 
had humble beginnings — the local Kiwanis 


Club bought the Garvin County Bookmobile 
in 1984 and opened in an empty store. 

With only small tax revenues, minimal 
state aid, and fundraisers to run the library, 
librarian Samantha Robb received permission 
from the Chamber of Commerce to take over 
the Wiley Post festival six years ago. 

On Saturday, the community 
shuts down the street and brings in 
food and crafts booths. The festival 
includes a kiddie carnival and three 
nights of free local entertainment. 

“We have one school kid, Chesney 
Moore, who should get on American 
Idolf Robb says. 


Today, the Maysville library is a com- 
munity center for sewing circles and any- 
one else looking for a place to meet. After 
school, children come to the library to watch 
videos, do homework, and socialize under 
the watchful eye of Samantha Robb — and 
perhaps the ghost of Wiley Post, whose 
eye-patched visage peers from memorabilia 
such as the brandy bottle in the shape of 
Posts plane, rubbings from his gravestone, 
and historic photos. — Karen Anson 

The Wiley Post Festival is July 26 through 
28 in downtown Maysville. (405) 867-4748 
or maysville. okpls. org. 

Brothers in Air 

ill Rogers died with Wiley Post in a 
1 935 plane crash. On August 1 2, the Will 
Rogers and Wiley Post Fly-in honors both 
at the Will Rogers Birthplace Home and 
Ranch airstrip, which will be mowed and 
ready to host fifty vintage, experimental, 
replica, and refurbished aircrafts from all 
over the country, willrogers.com. 




OiaiMAH’S 

VERY OWN 

Famous burgers 
Live music venue 
Reunion accommodations 
Seating for up to 200 
Easy access from 1-40 

1 04 South 2nd Street 
Okemah, Oklahoma 
(918) 623-1356 
brickstreetcafe@sbcglobal.net 


Grab your Wine by the Horns! 


. .. £ ' 
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At the Ranch: ^ ' 


COME A\D SEE ! 


July ?, 200? “Ropin (i the Ranch” Championship Steer Roping 

July 12-14 “Woody Guthrie Folk Festival” (Okemah) 

8/31/0? ■ 9/2/0? Labor Day Weekend 
“Red Dirt Harvest Festival” 


Camping is avaiiable for all events 


Book a party! 

pa rty @g ra peran ch.ojm 

918.623.2250 

www.gnaperanch.com 


Free Wine Tasting 

Open Daily 10 to Dusk 
1-40 exit 221, Okemah 
South 6 Miles 




Editor's Pick 


"One's art goes as far and as deep as one's love goes." —Andrew Wyeth 


The Known World 

Andrew Wyeth’s works at Gilcrease 

O N THE CUSP of his ninetieth birthday, Andrew 
Wyeth’s work has come to reflect American culmre. 
On display now at Gilcrease: The Museum of the 
Americas in Tulsa, Andrew Wyeth Watercolors 
and Drawings: Selections from the Marunuma 
Art Park Collection, Japan examines how Wyeth captured depth 
in simple subjects: people, farmhouses, and utilitarian objects. 

Wyeth often spent summers in Maine. There, he met his wife 
Betsy, who introduced him to his muses, the Olson siblings, and 
their farm. Wyeth’s fascination with the Olsons led to perhaps 
his most famous painting, Christinas World. 

“Wyeth is stimulated by things some might not find fulfilling, 
but he makes them beautiful,” says curator Kristin Spangenberg 
of the Cincinnati Art Museum. — ^Vallery Brown 

The Wyeth exhibit is organized by the Cincinnati Museum of 
Art and will be on display at Gilcrease through August 26. (918) 
596-2700 or gilcreasemuseum.org. 

Breakfast at Olsons is one of nearly 1 00 works by famed American 
artist Andrew Wyeth displayed at the Gilcrease this summer. 
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Downtown Okemah TMf 
(918) 623-2440 
www.WoodyGuthrie.com 


ww.okemah.org 





Hit the Road 


BY JIM CHASTAIN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY EVAN TAYLOR 

Ponca City, home to museums, 
mansions, and statues galore, 
has reinvented itself as a 
tourism destination, appealing 
to day-trippers and outdoor 
enthusiasts alike. This 
weekend, take it to Ponca City. 
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PONCA PERFECT 

Established shortly after the Cherokee Strip 
Land Run of 1893, Ponca City, like many 
Oklahoma towns, was raised on oil. Today, the 
city is determined to protect and enhance its 
historical and still-blossoming local culture. 

In addition to a wealth of culinary and artistic 
activities, the city offers numerous outdoor 
parks and recreation areas, such as Standing 
Bear Statue and Memorial Park. 


Day Trip 





Hit the Road 


L ike so many Oklahoma 

communities built upon the 
ever-fluctuating promises of 
oil, Ponca City has had its 
share of ups and downs. 
Some of the ups include its exciting be- 
ginning in 1 893 as a result of the Cherokee 
Strip Land Run, the glory years of vaudeville, 
and the city’s uncanny ability to attract 
some of Oklahoma’s wealthiest and most 
visionary icons — people like E.W. Marland 
and Lew Wentz. 

But there have been challenges, too: Ponca 
City was built amid six displaced Indian 
tribes forced to abandon their homes and 
move to Oklahoma; the Great Depression 
nearly brought the city to its knees; and 
then there was the Dust Bowl. 

Over the years, Ponca City’s saving grace 
was oil. The city has long been host to 
Conoco in one form or another, between its 
earliest predecessor, Marland Oil, and today’s 
ConocoPhillips. When times got tough, 
what better ally was there than Conoco, 
one of America’s great corporations? 

But as Oklahomans know all too well, 
oil-dependent towns experience extremes 
of high and low. Ponca City was no dif- 
ferent. In the seventies, for example, oil 
prices soared, thanks to an energy crisis 
and conflict in the Middle East. During 
the eighties, however, Ponca City suffered 
as oil boom became oil bust, and corporate 
takeover changed the complexion of Conoco. 
Meanwhile, homeowners’ environmental 
concerns on the north side of the city’s 
plant spun into legal wrangles, resolved by 
a settlement agreement in 1992. 

In 2002, Conoco, which by now was 
headquartered in Houston, merged with 
Phillips Petroleum of Bartlesville (Phillips 
moved its headquarters to Houston the 
same year) . While this has been great for 
corporate profits, it hasn’t helped Ponca 



City. The company’s work force lessened 
by half, many prominent citizens moved 
to Houston, and the city’s population 
declined as a result. 

Amid all of this turmoil, the citizens 
of Ponca City were left scratching their 
heads. What do you do when your town’s 
bread-and-butter employer suddenly exits, 
stage south? 

The answer, it seems, was to reposition 
this little city of approximately 25,000 
residents into one of the most interesting 
cultural centers in the state, a town filled with 
incredible museums, historic architectural 
wonders, art venues, statues galore, and 
great restaurants, not to mention plenty 
of opportunities for outdoor fun. 

How was this accomplished? 

Brick by brick. 

Through the hard work of many Ponca 


City-loving volunteers (along with various 
grants, bonds, and corporate sponsorships), 
who purchased fundraising bricks that 
literally pave local sidewalks, the city has 
pumped dollar after dollar into some of 
its best attractions, returning them to the 
glory of yesteryear. 

“What impresses me about Ponca City 
is how it has fostered a volunteerism that 
would rival any community in the state,” 
says Carl Renfro, chairman of RCB Bank- 
Pioneer and one of Ponca City’s most 
visible leaders. 

The end result of that volunteerism is 
a tourist-friendly city that has something 
for just about everyone. 

“You can come out and spend a weekend 
in Ponca,” says Barbara Younger, a longtime 
civic volunteer in Ponca City. “There’s 
plenty to do.” 
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Where to Eat 

THERE’S NO SHORTAGE OF FAMILY-FRIENDLY DINING IN PONCA CITY. SHAKE 
YOUR FORK AT ONE OF THESE FIVE FAVORITES. 


LL VISITORS TO Ponca 
City should put the spec- 
tacular Marland Mansion, 
one of only nineteen attrac- 
tions in Oklahoma listed 
as a National Historic Landmark, at the 
top of their must-see list. Few structures 
make that prestigious roster, and most are 
historic battle sites. 

The Marland Mansion was the fabulously 
opulent home of Ponca City’s most famous 
resident, Ernest Whitworth Marland, 
Oklahoma’s tenth governor. When Mar- 
land moved to Ponca City in 1908, he was 
practically penniless, but he leased land 
from the Miller brothers and began drilling 
wells on the 101 Ranch. Marland’s luck was 
good. By 1922, he controlled one-tenth of 
the world’s oil reserves and employed one- 
third of the town. His company, Marland 
Oil, eventually became Conoco Oil, now 
ConocoPhillips, one of the five largest oil 
companies in the world. 

Marland’s mansion was completed 
in 1928. Built by Tulsa architect John 
Duncan Forsyth and modeled after the 
Davanzati Palace in Florence, Italy, the 
mansion, at approximately 48,000 square 
feet, is the largest home ever constructed 
in Oklahoma. 

In addition to its fabulous architecture, 
the Marland Mansion is also a one-of-a- 
kind museum. According to director David 
Keathly, roughly 75 percent of the home’s 
furnishings and accessories are original to 
the Marlands, including limestone sculp- 
tures of Marland’s adopted children. 

‘It’s much more 
tasteful than 
Graceland.’ 

—David Keathly on 
the Marland Mansion 

“The Marland Mansion is arguably the 
most important historic site in Ponca 
City,” Keathly says. While acknowledging 
it was “flamboyant for the time period,” 
Keathly adds that “it’s much more tasteful 
than Graceland.” 

Beginning in 1941, the mansion trans- 
ferred ownership to two consecutive groups 
of Catholics, the Carmelite Fathers and 


The Blue Moon 
1418 East South Avenue 
(580) 762-2425 
This forty-seven-year- 
old restaurant on the south part of town is a 
great choice for barbecue and shrimp iovers. 
“Our bestseiier is probabiy the ribs,” says 
Patricia Feathers, a Biue Moon manager. “Mii- 
iie Haas [the owner] has been using the same 
recipe she’s aiways used. It works.” 

Enrique's 
Restaurant 
2213 North Waverly, #3 
(580) 762-5507 
Ask folks in town what their favorite restau- 
rants are, and Enrique’s invariabiy winds up 
in the top three. Located at the airport, this is 
the piace to go in Ponca City for great Mexican 
food. “We’re known for our homemade chips 
and our spicy burritos,” says assistant man- 
ager Michaei Aviia. 

The Rusty Barrel 
Supper Club 
2005 North Fourteenth 
(580) 765-6689 
Somewhat mysterious in that its entrance is 
tucked away in an aiiey and you have to ring 
a doorbeii to get in, the Rusty Barrei is where 

r 

later the Sisters of Saint Felix. But in 1975, 
Ponca City bought it for $1.5 million. 
Conoco paid for half, and a tax increase 
approved by the town’s citizens paid for 
the other half 

Keathly is also director of Marland’s 
Grand Home, an earlier living quarters for 
the Marland family likewise purchased by 
the city and turned into a museum. This 
home was designed by Oklahoma City 
architect Solomon Layton, who also cre- 
ated the plans for the State Capitol and 
Skirvin Hotel. It was the first home in the 
state to include an indoor pool and air 
conditioning, and it houses three other 
museums, the Indian Museum with artifacts 
from thirty Indian tribes, the Daughters 
of the Revolution Museum, and the 101 
Ranch Museum. 


Ponca City residents wiii direct you for a great 
steak. Pattie Fox, a Rusty Barrei manager, 
says their best steak is the fiiet. “Peopie from 
around the worid have eaten there,” says 
Mariand Mansion director David Keathiy. 

Ponca Townsite 
Company 
116 North Fourth 
(580) 718-0909 
Known primariiy for its hand-tossed brick- 
oven pizzas, this famiiy-friendiy restaurant and 
bistro has other mouthwatering offerings too, 
iike homemade ice cream, in-house roasted 
coffee, desserts, and iive music every Friday 
and Saturday night. “We go for the feiiowship,” 
says Standing Bear executive director T.L. 
Waiker. “It’s the heart of the town.” 

Zino's 

200 North Second Street 

(580)718-0100 

^ j “It’s wonderful to have 
a great Italian food restaurant iike Zino’s in 
Ponca City,” says iongtime resident Barbara 
Younger. The steaks and seafood are big hits, 
as is, according to one empioyee, “aii of the 
pasta.” “I can’t get enough,” says Pioneer 
Woman Museum director Rebecca Larsen 
Brave. “It’s a nice restaurant.” 


Another of Ponca City’s “main attrac- 
tions” is the Poncan Theatre, which offers 
a wonderful combination of arts, culture, 
architecture, and entertainment. Built in 
1927 by the legendary Boiler brothers, 
this stunning eight hundred-seat theater 
has been a community gathering place and 
tourist attraction for eighty years. 

“The Poncan’s impact on this city is 
tremendous,” says theater executive direc- 
tor Dave May. 

Originally designed in a Spanish colo- 
nial revival style and giving patrons the 
feeling of sitting in an open courtyard, 
the theater was the place to see the latest 
silent films. Because it was located in the 
middle of the dusty plains, the Poncan 
was a big attraction for live theater and 
vaudeville acts passing through — perform- 
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Day Trip 






Hit the Road 


Around Town 

While weve hit on some of Ponca 
City’s biggest attractions, here are 
a few more places to check out. 

THE MATZENE ART 
COLLECTION 
Ponca City Library, 515 East Grand 
The Ponca City Library is a 
prime exampie of Ponca City 
cuiture, with its wide variety of 
programs and art, outstanding 
Mediterranean-styie faciiities, and 
the Through the Eyes of a Child 
scuipture at the west entrance. 
With the addition of Richard 
Matzene’s western and Orientai 
art coiiection, the iibrary has 
become an outstanding museum. 

BRACE BOOKS & 
MORE 

2205 North Fourteenth Street 
If you enjoy iiterary events 
iike author book signings, then 
head over to Brace Books, one of 
Okiahoma’s great independent 
bookstores. In addition to reading 
materiai, the store is fiiied with 
knickknacks, and the coffee 
served in the back is to die for. 

CENTENNIAL PLAZA 
City Haii, 516 East Grand 
Across from the iibrary, 
Centenniai Piaza is home to 
the Daughters of the American 
Revoiution Memoriai fountain, 
the Centenniai Monument, and 
the E.W. Mariand statue. Sitting 
behind the piaza is City Haii, a 
Spanish coioniai revivai design. 

THE ART CENTER AND 
SOLDANI MANSION 
819 East Centrai Avenue 
Ponca City has many architec- 
turai wonders that were formeriy 
private homes. One exampie is 
the Soidani Mansion, now home 
to the Ponca City Arts Center. Pur- 
chased in 1966 by the Ponca City 
Art Association, the mansion is a 
popuiar setting for iocai artists to 
dispiay their taients. 
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ers like Will Rogers, Ethel Barrymore, 
and Sally Rand. 

Later, when it became apparent that 
“talkies” were no passing fad, the theater 
was redesigned in more of a grand movie 
palace style with an enlarged marquee 
out front. Eventually, it was used almost 
exclusively as a movie theater. It closed for 
a period during the 1980s but was brought 
back to life by concerned citizens like 
Kathy Adams, now a part-time employee 
of the theater. 

“Eve been a Poncan Theatre lover for a 
long, long time,” says Adams. 

In 1989, these citizens formed a nonprofit 
corporation in order to turn the Poncan 
into more than an exquisite movie theater. 
They received valuable input from a group 
in Galveston, Texas, who had successfully 
accomplished a similar renovation. 

The theater reopened in 1994 and is now, 
according to May, the town’s “premier per- 
forming arts center,” hosting local theater, 
first-run films, film festivals, live music acts, 
a rare collection of original hand-painted 
movie posters, and a live television show 
for children, Andys Wacky World. It even 
hosts a church on Sundays. 

P ONCA CITY WILL soon 
be home to no fewer than 
five world-class museums, 
with the addition of the new 
Conoco Museum, which 
opened in May, and the Standing Bear 
Museum, which opens in September. 
But the town’s most recognizable facility 
is the Pioneer Woman Museum, with its 
famous bronze statue of the same name 
out front. 

Pioneer Woman, another Mariand 
brainchild, was designed by sculptor 
Bryant Baker. It depicts a young pioneer 
woman walking forward confidently 
with her son. The statue was unveiled in 
1930 and stands as a tribute to the heroic 
women who endured the many hardships 
of pioneer life. 

The museum opened twenty-eight years 
later and arguably has been overshadowed 

‘Every tribe has its 
own trail of tears.’ 


—Sandy Henderson 



by the Mariand properties. But with the 
help of the town, the museum was recently 
renovated. Museum director Rebecca Larsen 
Brave has poured her creative energy into 
the museum with hopes of making it a true 
treasure. She appears to have succeeded. 

“The museum honors women, but it’s 
not for women only,” says Brave. “When 
men come in, they’re often surprised by 
the amount of historical information we 
give. History’s for everyone.” 

The museum’s latest exhibit. Voices in 
the Tall Grass, is a tribute to the art of 
Oklahoma’s Native American women. 
Following that, the museum will host the 
Centennial Quilt Challenge and Exhibit, 
a nationwide centennial quilt challenge. 
“We’re changing exhibits as often as we 
physically can, which is about every three 
to four weeks,” says Brave. 

Another attraction visitors to Ponca City 
shouldn’t miss, and one of the most recent 
community-led successes, is the Standing 
Bear Statue and Memorial Park. Situated 
on lands once held by the Ponca tribe, 
the memorial is a moving tribute to Chief 
Standing Bear, one of the nation’s first 
Indian civil rights leaders, and to the six 
Indian tribes that were forcibly removed to 
the area (the Kaw, Osage, Otoe-Missouria, 
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One of the city’s most beloved cultural gems, 
the Poncan Theatre was built in 1927 for a cost 
of $280,000. The stage has hosted such icons , 
as Will Rogers and Ethel Barrymore, and today 
features plays, concerts, and movies. 


Pawnee, Ponca, and Tonkawa) . director T.L. Walker sees Standing Bear 

“Every tribe has its own trail of tears,” Park as a great example of a public and 
says Sandy Henderson, who helps run private partnership. 

the park. “This is quite a success story,” she says. 

The Standing Bear statue is a twenty- “It’s a model of private, public, and the city 
two-foot bronze sculpture by cowboy artist working together, as well as six sovereign 
Oreland C. Joe, while the Memorial Park nations.” 

is a sixty-three-acre tract with personal The park arose out of a town controversy, 
tributes to the six area tribes. Executive When a statue was unveiled at Ponca City’s 


The Great Outdoors 

Beautiful architecture, museums, and culture are the main appeal, but for 
those who like their fun in the sun, Ponca City has plenty. 


The Lew Wentz 
Memorial Pool, Golf 
Course, and Camp • 
2928 L.A. Cann Drive 
In 1925, Lew Wentz, 
Ponca City’s “other” 
patriarch, a wealthy oil man and benefactor 
who was once named the world’s richest 
bachelor, began building a camp for Boy 
Scouts. The crowning achievement of the 
camp, which sits north of Lake Ponca, was 
a massive swimming pool, which Is still 
used today. Open from Memorial Day to 
Labor Day. 


Lake Ponca • L.A. Cann Drive, northeast of city 
Kaw Lake • Eight miles east of Ponca City 
Ponca City has not one but two lakes. Some 
prefer Lake Ponca, the closer of the two and 
widely used for boating and skiing, while oth- 
ers prefer the larger Kaw Lake. 

The Cann Memorial Garden Center • 
Fourteenth Street and Grand Avenue 
This beautiful ten-acre garden estate was 
donated to the city by the Cann family, with 
the stipulation that It remain a garden for the 
benefit of Ponca City’s citizens. It’s a favorite 
place for poets and picnickers. 


Centennial Plaza in 1993, area tribal lead- 
ers protested because it depicted a cowboy 
laying claim to Indian land. But through 
the efforts of concerned citizens like Carl 
Renfro, tribal leaders gathered and dreamed 
up a memorial that would tell another side 
of the same story. The new memorial would 
honor the Native American culture and 
educate others about it. 

With participation from Ponca City 
citizens, Conoco executives, and Oklahoma 
governors David Walters, Frank Keating, 
and Brad Henry, that dream was eventu- 
ally realized. 

“I’ve never seen a city so dedicated to 
volunteerism,” says Walker. 

That thought is echoed by the Poncan 
Theatre’s Dave May, who views Ponca 
City as a great place, in large part due to 
its citizen volunteers. 

“Em not sure this city has fully realized the 
potential here for tourism,” says Dave May. 
“But if it does, tourism could explode.” 

As Renfro says simply, “Ponca City’s a 
small community with a lot to offer.” 

A town that’s more than an hour away 
from a major city, Ponca City has reclas- 
sified itself Brick by brick, it has become 
an extraordinary place, home to American 
dreams both native and natural. 
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University of Central Oklahoma 



of Old North, July 
of UCO Archives 


Collections 


Parade in front 
Photo courtesy 


Edmond UtertyFert^^atiOTl 


ALWAYS A CELEBRATION 

UCO invites you to visit our campus 
this July 4 for the Grand Finale of 
Edmond's LibertyFest, rated as one 
of CNN/USA Today's "Top 1 0 July 
4th Festivals in the Country." Bring 
a blanket or a lawn chair, find a comfortable spot on the 
spacious campus lawns, and watch the 10 p.m. fireworks, 
also rated in the Top 10. For more than a century, UCO 
has supported a tradition of academics, hard work, 
community and celebration. Come and enjoy the splendor 
of it all on July 4. 

UCO... LEADING THE WAY 
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UNIVERSITYOFCENTRALOKLAHOMAIOONorthUniversityDrive, Edmond, Oklahoma 73034 I (405)974-2000 I www.ucok.edu I since 1890 
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For Lou Kerr, the possibilities are endless. 


LEADER OF 

With a resume Ihiit gdis.^^ 
on for miles, Lou Kef 
knows a thing or two about 
how to get the job done. 

A lifetime of service has 
left Kerr with awards and 
honors including the Girl 
Scouts of America Woman 
of Distinction Award in 
2002 and induction into the 
Philanthropy World Hall of 
Fame in 2006. 


I H JULY 2006, Lou Kerr, no stranger to civic 
projects, was elected chair of the Oklahoma 
Centennial Commission, the organization 
dedicated to making sure Sooners celebrate 
their firMone hundred years with more fanfare 
than any state in history. Here, the longtime 
civic volunteer, Oklahoma City resident, and 
president of the Kerr Foundation shares the 
rules she lives by. 

• You must have an initial vision. Reach for 
the moon, and who knows, you might touch , 
a star. 

• You need a competent mentor to advise 
you and to help you make decisions. 

• Rely on your own inner judgment and 
strength. 

• Have ethics and integrity. 


Believe and trust in yourself, even when 
no one else does. 

Reach down to your shoelaces and remember 
your “stick-to-itiveness.” 

Be a good salesman; make others believe 
in you. 

Don’t misjudge your contacts; no matter 
their current positions, they might end up 
being your leader. 

Be kind and considerate. 

Have a smile on your face and be happy. 
Surround yourself with people who are 
happy and have a positive attitude. 
Remember, change can happen, and you can 
be the instrument to help make it happen. 
Always save for a rainy day; saving could 
be your umbrella. 
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OKT Profile 


Okies 


"My three children [Sean, Patrick, and Sarah] and their friends keep a smile on my face and keep me young at heart." — Mike Turpen 


It’s Turpen Time 

No flash in the pan, he sine of Oklahoma’s most-recognized 
political commentators. 

A partner at an Oklahoma City law firm, Mike Turpen is perhaps better known as the gregarious 
cohost of KFOR-TV’s Flashpoint with Hargis and Turpen public affairs program. Turpen’s book, 
Ten Reasons (Not) to Go Into Politics, is now in its second printing and is available upon request 
by emailing the author at mturpen@riggsabney.com. Turpen, Oklahoma’s attorney general from 
1982 to 1986, lives in Oklahoma City with his family. 


What music have you been listen- 
ing to lately, and are you an iPod 
or CD person? Five for Fight- 
ing — and I am a CD person. 

What movies and TV shows have 
you been watching? I make an ef- 
fort to see SportsCenter on ESPN 
each week. It is the single finest 
hour on television. 

What is your favorite line of poetry? 

My favorite poem is “If — ” by 
Rudyard Kipling, and my favorite 


line is, “If you can meet triumph 
and disaster and treat those two 
imposters just the same.” 

Describe yourself in ten words 
or fewer. Eternally grateful for 
the blessings from my heavenly 
Father. 

What’s your most memorable 
moment on Flashpoint The live 
taping we had with then-Okla- 
homa County district attorney 
Bob Macy. Bob had received a 


rather blistering editorial from 
the Sunday Oklahoman and came 
packing a pistol — and wouldn’t 
film the show without it. 

Who’s been your favorite Flash- 
po/A7f guest? Former OU football 
coach Barry Switzer. I enjoyed 
him telling our audience the 
reason he was a Democrat. 

In Ten Reasons (Not) to Go Into 
Politics, which is most important? 

No good deed goes unpun- 
ished. Folks you generally help 
generally forget, and those 
people you specifically hurt 
specifically remember. 

Whose responses to the book did 
you most enjoy? I received an 
incredible letter from native 
Oklahoman and George W. 
Bush campaign manager/strate- 
gist Joe Allbaugh. I also received 
letters from two U.S. senators I 
admire. Senator George Mitch- 
ell from Maine and Senator Joe 
Lieberman from Connecticut. 

What’s the key to success in poli- 
tics? Politics is all about humility. 
It is about proud people begging 
for votes, money, someone to put 
up a yard sign, put a sticker on 
a car, lick an envelope, make a 
phone call, or walk in a parade. 

Whom do you consider the greatest 
Oklahoman who ever lived? Will 
Rogers, a living treasure and 
great humorist and observer of 
humanity. He said humor is a 
passport to the heart. 


What’s the best advice you ever got? 

In 1999, President Bill Clinton 
came to Oklahoma to survey the 
damage from the May 3 torna- 
does. My wife Susan and I met 
him at Air Force One at Tinker 
Air Force Base. Clinton was going 
through some hard times as presi- 
dent, and I wanted him to read a 
recent sermon from my pastor, 
Mike Anderson, then of West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, 
called “The 4 Reasons I Know 
There’s a God.” We started dis- 
cussing spirituality, and Clinton 
said, “We should always believe 
in a God of second chances, a 
forgiving God.” 

‘Politics is 
all about 
humility.’ 

—Mike Tuipen 

If you could have one extrahuman 
power, what would it be? The abil- 
ity to ensure peace in this world. 

What question have you always 
wished someone would ask you? 

“What do you think about that. 
Governor Turpen?” 

What do you believe with your 
whole heart? That the Iraq war 
was a war looking for a reason 
and one that we never should 
have started. 

What do you refuse to believe? 

That it is okay for the govern- 
ment to trample on the con- 
stitutionally ordained privacy 
rights of our citizens. 

What question do you wish I would 
have asked you? “Why do you say 

the best thing that ever happened 
to you was getting beat for gover- 
nor in 1986?” When I got beat, 
I finally married my sweetheart, 
Susan, started our family, and 
helped build a law firm. 
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my love for TTFe." 

an.Juue 8, 2001 


Art From 

;&Heart 

An Oklahoma woman does 
her family name proud. 


The daughter of an influential Oklahoma artist, 
this woman continues his legacy while creating 
her own artistic niche. A member of the Muscogee 
(Creek) Nation, she founded and directs the Legacy 
Cultural Learning Community in northeastern 
Oklahoma. Not only an acclaimed artist, this Okla- 
homan is an outspoken supporter of women’s and 
minority rights. A recurring theme in her paintings 
is the strength and determination of the American 
Indian woman. She is a frequent contributor to 
the Red Earth Festival and was inducted into the 
Oklahoma Women’s Hall of Fame in 2001 . Can you 
name this Oklahoman? Check our website or the 
next issue for the answer. Last issue’s Name This 
Okie quiz was Gordon W. “Pawnee Bill” Lillie. 

—VALLERY BROWN 



^ 2<200 Electronic Games 
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CASINO 


Willows Buffet 

traditionaf favorites ond infernational specials 


The ShowPlace Theatre 

live music and entertainment 
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People Are Doing 



Billie Letts, author: “My 
favorite movie is Where 
the Hearth. Wonder why? 
I like Guineverehtc 2 i\JiSt 
our son Tracy is in it, and 
I like most of the films 
my husband has been in. 
We re strong believers in 
nepotism in our family, 
but not in others. I loved 
March of the Penguins and 
Little Miss Sunshine so 
much I bought them.” 


David Prater, Okla- 
homa County District 
Attorney: “Our family 
time in front of the TV is 
consumed by watching 
VeggieTales. Kathryn, our 
two-year-old, loves to 
watch them. Don’t ask 
me 2 ^o\xt American Idol, 
but if you want to know 
about Bob the Tomato or 
Larry the Cucumber, I’m 
your man.” 


Paul Thompson, former 
OU quarterback and free 
agent for the Green Bay 
Packers: “Mainly 
the Bounty Hunter and 
Reno 911. Dog is trying 
to search for someone, 
but you can’t overlook 
how he is dressed. And 
his hair! And his kids are 
with him! Reno 911 is 
one of the funniest shows 
on TV.” 


Kim Holland, Okla- 
homa Insurance Com- 
missioner: “I enjoy the 
early-morning news on 
MSNBC as I work out 
on the treadmill. I’m 
looking forward to cool 
Sunday afternoons at 
the movie theater. I like 
fantasy/ adventure/ ac- 
tion movies like Shrek, 
Spider-Man, and Die 
Hard! 


1 What Are You Watching? 

We asked four Okies what they’ve had their eye on lately. 


ftrt o1 the Ce®4rv 

CwaitaBwi»l" 


WebMD 

The future ofmedtcme is now, says 
Noah Roberts ofDocvia.com. 

N oah Roberts always had a soft spot for South 
Africa, but a year ago, when he found out AIDS 
orphaned almost twelve million children there per 
year, he took his feelings a step further. 

“There are forty-five million cell phones in 
southern Africa,” Roberts says from his Tulsa office. “The people 
are isolated, but they’re also connected.” 

Roberts and his partners in Docvia.com, a company formed in 
2004 to create a web-based application for nonemergency contact 
between physicians and patients, donated several million dollars’ 
worth of valuable technology for a pilot program to keep pregnant, 
HIV-infected South African women in constant contact with their 
physicians through cell phones. 

“Docvia’s nature in America is to improve quality of life,” Roberts 
says, “but the same technology in South Africa saves lives.” 
Roberts’ expertise lies in start-ups that are, he says, “somewhere 
between the garage and Main Street.” It’s a modest description of 
a Tulsa-based venture poised for globalization, with pilot programs 
under development in Haiti, India, Bangladesh, and Ghana. 

The concept started in Tulsa, when local doctors Mike Maxwell 
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and John Cox, frustrated over rushed office visits, approached Roberts’ 
development company for a solution. Stateside and worldwide, Docvia. 
com now facilitates contact between physicians and patients using a 
computerized application in which health-care professionals access 
a secure server and are matched with patients, who then schedule 
appointments, request refills, and have nonemergency visits. 

Roberts even came to the attention of TED, the renowned Tech- 
nology, Entertainment, and Design symposium featuring the world’s 
greatest thinkers. Nominated for his global health-care innovations, 
Roberts presented at the June 2007 TED conference in Tanzania. 

So what does the Oklahoman who’s revolutionizing health care 
do in his free time? 

“We’re pretty boring,” Roberts says of his family. “We like going 
to Woodward Park to look for frogs.” — ^Ami Reeves 
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Escape. Relax. Indulge 


■ ' Wmrnm , 

Recently ranked #10 by Golfweek Magazine on the Top 50 Best New Courses, ' ' - 
The Territory is Southwest Oklahoma's Premier Private Golf and Residential Community. 

For your invitation to play, and more information, contact us at 580*475.0075 or visit wwwderritorygolf.com 

The Territory is located 25 miles east of Lawton 








MAN OF THE WORLD r ^ 

The life and music of Grammy-winning artist 
Michael Hedges continues to be an inspiration 
for a global fan base of dedicated listeners. 
The Enid native, who died in 1997, challenged 
preconceived notions of guitar music with his 
unorthodox compositions and unconventional 
performances. One of his favorite props was 
a custom metal helmet, made with holes 
to accommodate his long braids. ‘I play the 
guitar because it lets me dream out loud, ’ 
Hedges once said. 
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By Scott Fitzgerald 


Heavy Mental 

Guitarist and composer Michael Hedges transcended all standard notions of music to 
live a creative life without parallel. Ten years after his death, we examine the legacy of this 
preternaturally gifted, one-of-a-kind Enid native. 


M 


ICHAEL HEDGES HAD 
a simple plan for his life. 
As a student at Phillips 
University in Enid during 
the early 1 970s, he told his 
lifelong friend Donnie Record exactly what 
that plan was. 

“Em going to play the guitar and get as 
much acoustical sound out of it as I can,” 
Hedges told him. 

In a video clip added this spring to the 
YouTube website. New York Guitar Festival 
cofounder John Schaefer talks about the 
festival s first-ever tribute concert in the Big 
Apple on September 6, 2000. The tribute 
was to Michael Hedges, who had died almost 
three years earlier. Hedges had delivered on his 
life plan in a big way through hours of study, 
practice, and performance of the acoustic gui- 
tar, all while retaining his humility, modesty, 
kindness, and enthusiasm. A one-of-a-kind 
guy, his life act will not likely be duplicated. 

“He was one of the most idiosyncratic per- 
sons ever to pick up the instrument,” Schaefer 
says about Hedges, who not only could play 
with singular virtuosity on the acoustic guitar 
but also composed arrangements with the 
technical know-how of sound systems and 
other musical instruments. “People remember 
how amazing this guy was. We were celebrat- 
ing his work and his life.” 

Schaefer describes how Hedges’ colleagues 
and collaborators, like famed pianist George 
Winston, pushed themselves to the limit 
that night at the Merkin Goncert Hall by 
performing on instruments they never had 
played before. 

“This event was more than a sum of its 
parts,” Schaefer says. “There was hardly a dry 
eye in the house.” 

Grief remains plentiful today 
when the talk centers around 
Hedges, described by Windham 
Hill musician Alex de Grass! as 
“that wide-eyed, somewhat inno- 
cent Oklahoma boy.” Memories 


abound of his unique solo concerts that had a 
stage entry equivalent to the energy of “forty 
thousand headmen,” as one San Diego reviewer 
described it in 1 987. Hedges’ wide assortment 
of two-handed picking, plucking, slapping, 
and tapping on a variety of guitars — including 
a harp guitar — dazzled even the most cynical 
music critics. On stage. Hedges also played 
electronic keyboards and flute, contorted into 
a yoga crab position, and sometimes bounced 
across stage on a rubber exercise ball. 

“Expect the unexpected,” Hedges said in a 
preview newspaper story before his last per- 
formance in his hometown of Enid in June 
1995, a benefit concert to help raise funds for 
the construction of a children’s playground 
in the center of town. Despite worldwide 
tours with passionate audiences, he always 
returned to Oklahoma, Enid particularly, for 
an occasional concert. 

N OW, NEARLY TEN years after his 
untimely death. Hedges’ legend 
continues to grow. 

A quick look at YouTube reveals a new 
generation of wannabes pushing themselves 
to the limit while performing and imitating 
Hedges’ classic “Aerial Boundaries,” released 
in 1984 on his second Windham Hill album. 
Aerial Boundaries so\^ nearly 500,000 copies 
and was nominated for a Grammy award 
that same year. 

In 1995, renowned guitar instructor John 
Stropes of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, collaborated 


Single File 



with Hedges on a book, Michael Hedges/Rhythm 
Sonority, Silence, which captured much of 
Hedges’ personality and technique. Stropes 
now gives multimedia presentations titled 
The Life and Works of Gomposer/Guitarist 
Michael Hedges in the United States and 
Europe. The clinics include rare, unreleased 
video of the musical savant and detail the 
myriad factors that contributed to his unique 
approach to the guitar. 

“I am thankful that I was able to work 
directly with Michael Hedges and publish this 
book while he was alive,” Stropes says. “He 
was an inspiration to me. I can’t begin to sum 
Michael Hedges up. I lost a friend.” 

Many of Hedges’ other friends and fans 
feel the same way. 



THE MICHAEL HEDGES DISCOGRAPHY OF SOLO RECORDINGS 


Breakfast in the Field (Windham Hill, 1 981 ) Oracle (Windham Hill, 1 996) 

Aerial Boundaries (Windham Hill, 1 984) Torched (Windham Hill, 1 999) 

Watching My Life Go By (Open Air, 1 985) The Best of Michael Hedges (Windham Hill, 2000) 

Michael Hedges: Beyond Boundaries, Guitar Solos 
(Windham Hill, 2001) 

Michael Hedges: Platinum & Gold Collection 
(Windham Hill, 2003) 


Live on the Double P/a/?et (Windham Hill, 
1987) 

Taproot (Windham Hill, 1990) 

The Road to Return (High Street, 1 994) 
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Famed nutritionist and author Dr. Andrew 
Weil, with whom Fiedges had established a 
budding friendship during the later years of 
his life, was making plans to visit Fiedges at 
his northern California home. Overlooking 
the Pacific Ocean, Hedges’ retreat and nearby 
house included a recording studio named the 
Speech & Hearing Clinic, in remembrance 
of his father. Dr. Thayne Hedges, who 
founded the Speech & Hearing Center in 
Enid in 1955. 

“I had no idea of Michael’s reputation 
in the music world until after his death,” 
says Weil. 

When he learned more about the enormity 
and influence his friend had on the world of 
music and in particular, the acoustic guitar, 
Weil says he was truly awed. 

“That was truly amazing,” he says, recalling 
their introduction. “He wrote to me in the 
mid to late eighties, telling me he had read 
one of my books. He sent me a CD. He came 
to Tucson, Arizona, and invited me to his 
concert. I went and was as touched hearing 
him as I had been any musician. I had never 
heard anyone play guitar like that.” 

Considered one of Windham Hill’s shin- 
ing stars within just a few years of musician 
Will Ackerman founding the label on $300 
in 1976, Hedges answered the call from a 
generation of music lovers who sought more 
quality and sophistication in music than 
what pop disco and MTV could offer. His 
popularity and sales spread with performances 
throughout North America and into Europe 
and South America during his sixteen-year 



Picked, Then Plucked 

A FAVORITE GUITAR RETURNS 

While studying at the Peabody 
Conservatory in Baltimore, Michael Hedges 
chanced upon the instrument that would 
change his life and in many ways shape his 
career. Handcrafted by luthier Ken DuBourg 
of Arbutus, Maryland, the guitar is heard on 
Hedges’ first release. Breakfast in the Field, 
but was stolen from his van at a Jerry Garcia 
Band concert in 1982. 

Thirteen years later, the guitar inexplicably 
found its way back to its owner, bruised and 
battered. Hedges had it repaired, and the rest, 
as we call it, is history. The guitar helped to 
inspire several songs on Hedge’s Grammy- 
winning album, Oracle, the last record Hedges 
completed entirely. — vallery brown 
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‘Michael just 
knew he would 
he a musician, i 
rememher him 
asking, “if i can’t be 
a musician, what 
do you have to do 
to be a doctor?”’ 

—Ruth Hedges Ipsen 

commercial career. 

Rock-and-roll legend David Crosby, a 
guitarist and founding member of the folk- 
rock groups the Byrds and Crosby, Stills, 
Nash & Young, was a close friend of the 
Oklahoma son. 

“Michael Hedges was one of the most 
creative, innovative musicians to come 
along in the last one hundred years,” says 
Crosby. “He was a truly talented human 
being who was beyond the norm. He was 
absolutely brilliant.” 

How the legendary guitarists crossed paths 
is a favorite story of Crosby’s. On a hot sum- 
mer day in Mill Valley, California, sometime 
in the early 1 980s, Crosby pulled off the road 
to get a Popsicle. 

“I came out of this 7-Eleven convenience 
store and saw a tan VW bus with the side 
door open,” he says. “There was this kid sit- 
ting there playing the guitar. I walked up to 
him, and he said, ‘Hi, Em Michael Hedges. I 
want to play you a song I wrote.’ He started 
playing ‘Aerial Boundaries.’ I promptly lost 
my mind and went to heaven.” 

Labeled a New Age musician by the critics, a 
term Hedges disdained jokingly by describing 
his own sound as “savage myth” and “heavy 
mental,” the music he created effortlessly wove 
listeners through the intricacies of harmony 
and melody. 

Hedges’ sound composition grew with each 
of his eight releases, beginning with Breakfast 
in the Field in 1981 and culminating with a 
1998 posthumous Grammy award for Oracle. 
Most of the compositions were grounded in 
classical music theory and contained a sense of 
order that was entirely original and amazingly 
complex, prompting the many who followed 


the progression in his work to echo what 
Hedges always said about himself — he was a 
composer first and a guitarist second. 

I T WAS EVIDENT early in life that 
Hedges was going to be someone 
special. 

According to a I960 Enid Morning 
News newspaper article headlined 
“Mike Is Piano Prodigy,” reporter David Tull 
wrote about the six-year-old who had been 
taking piano lessons for about a year. 

“The Enid youngster is already well along 
the road to learning music,” Tull wrote. “In 
fact, he can already read music better than he 
can read words. He can pick out almost any 
melody he can hum and sometimes adds his 
own harmonizing bass note.” 

His parents, Ruth and Thayne Hedges, met 
as band students at Enid’s Phillips University. 
Thayne Hedges later founded the Speech & 
Hearing Center while teaching at Phillips. 

“Michael just knew he would be a musi- 
cian,” said his mother Ruth Hedges Ipsen in 
1 997. “I remember him asking when he was 
eight years old, “If I can’t be a musician, what 
do you have to do to be a doctor?”’ 

Something else significant happened in 
Hedges’ life when he was eight. 

“I remember it just like it was yesterday,” 
Hedges wrote in his collaboration with Stropes. 
“My father had taken me to see John Wayne 
in a movie about a man who captured ani- 
mals for zoos. The musical score was written 
by Henry Mancini, and the title was Hatari! 
The theme song from that movie pulled some 
kind of trigger in my psyche. For weeks I 
couldn’t get that tune out of my head. I had 
heard something.” 

Hedges later wrote his own rendition of 
the Hatari! theme song that’s included on 
his last album, Oracle. 

Boyhood friends also marveled at what 
Hedges could do. The late John Oliver, a 
classmate of Hedges’ at Enid High School, 
liked to tell a story of how Hedges joined 
the school band, chose the flute as his instru- 
ment because it was the instrument of Ian 
Anderson of Jethro Tull, and, within a year, 
rose to first chair. 

“He’s the whole reason why I started my 
flute playing. ... I started playing flute in tenth 
grade when I was sixteen,” Hedges echoed in a 
later interview. “Now I’m forty. And I always 
wanted to be Ian Anderson.” 

Another high school friend, A.J. Shorter, 
tells a story about how Hedges, during their 
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senior year, wrote the arrangements for the 
school jazz ensemble to play “J^sus Christ 
Superstar,” a performance that earned first 
place in a multistate competition. 

“It knocked people dead,” Shorter told 
the Enid News & Eagle in 1997. “We won 
first place. We all basked in the light, thanks 
to Michael.” 

Another favorite interpretation of Hedges’ 
during high school was his arrangement of 
the Beatles’ “I Am the Walrus” for the Enid 
High School marching band. 

While still in high school. Hedges began 
visiting Phillips University and its noted 
School of Music and studied music theory 
under Eugene Ulrich, a professor Hedges 
considered his mentor. 

Ulrich also is credited with helping Hedges 
master counterpoint, the composing of two 
melodies simultaneously. Pianists are noted 
for the technique, but Hedges did it on the 
guitar. Anyone who listens to “Aerial Boundar- 
ies” or “Because It’s There” for the first time 
will swear there is more than one guitarist. 
There isn’t. 

“I knew he would be different,” Ulrich 
told the Enid News & Eagle in 1995. “He 
was very curious and not afraid to go into 
new territories. He had a good head on 
his shoulders.” 

After graduation from Enid High School in 
1 972, Hedges won a guitar scholarship to the 
Stan Kenton Jazz Camp and then attended 
an eight-week session at the National Music 
Camp in Interlochen, Michigan. His life plan 
was solidifying at a rapid pace. 

“For the first time, I rubbed shoulders 
with musicians who were serious about 
performance as a career,” Hedges wrote in 
his Stropes book. 

Back at Phillips University, where he ma- 
jored in music. Hedges was light years ahead 
of other students struggling with concepts of 
music theory and other tough courses. 

“He grasped it with such ease,” says a 
former classmate. Carmen Ball, now director 
of the Thayne A. Hedges Regional Speech & 
Hearing Center. “He’d drop in on classes and 
help us out. Michael was a swan among the 
ducks. You knew he was special.” 

Despite all the formal training and educa- 
tion, including three years at the prestigious 
Peabody Conservatory at Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore, Hedges did not lose 
touch with his roots. He wasn’t elitist, and he 
didn’t sit in an ivory tower. 

Although a few years older, Donnie Record 


of Enid began cavorting with Hedges during 
their high school and Phillips University years 
because of their mutual love of rock and roll. 
They formed a band called Rocky & His 
Friends, named after Record’s Irish setter who 
often attended the band’s gigs. 

“We played wherever we could get a gig,” 
Record says, noting one such venue called 
the Fillin’ Station in downtown Enid, where 
other aspiring musicians from around the 
state, Vince Gill and his Mountain Smoke 
band and Steve Ripley and the Innkeepers, 
would drop in. 

Years later, when Hedges wasn’t studying 
during the day at the Peabody, he was playing 
at night in restaurants and bars, taking audience 
requests to play Joni Mitchell numbers and 
whatever else was the rage, including the Bee 
Gees. Interviewed by a Baltimore newspaper 
reporter who wrote with a satirical undertone 
about Hedges’ desire to get a record contract. 
Hedges took a swipe at what he was being 
labeled as — a folk singer — and disco music. 

“Folk music is dead,” Hedges told the writer. 


“I’m writing new folk music, and I love it. 
Maybe people are realizing that disco is just 
sensory overload. It’s dance music. I like disco, 
but it doesn’t matter how good you are.” 
Hedges knew a couple of things about 
himself He was good. He had training. But 
probably most of all at this time in his life, 
he had desire. 

“Michael was driven,” says Record. “He 
had a plan. He had a vision. He was a true 
virtuoso. It wasn’t unusual for him to practice 
music at least eight hours a day.” 

Carmen Ball also saw the drive. Hedges 
practicing by himself for hours and writ- 
ing musical compositions in the cramped 
quarters of the Phillips music building’s 
rehearsal hall. 

“He was in there at all times of the day,” she 
says. “He was totally focused on music.” 
Hedges’ big break came in 1980, shortly 
after he had moved to California to be with 
his family, who had relocated from Oklahoma. 
He enrolled in a computer music seminar at 
Stanford University in Palo Alto and looked 


Words and Music 

KNOWING THE MIND IS 

On TUNING 

“Why tune the guitar the 
same way all the time? For 
security? There’s already been so 
much written for standard-tuned 
guitar.” 

On his INSPIRATION 

“Pat Metheny and Pat Martino 
were my idols. Leo Kottke and 
Ralph Towner were my idols. 

Todd Rundgren was my idol. 

I worshipped their graven LP 
images. Joni Mitchell was my 
goddess. She never played in 
standard tuning; neither did 
David Crosby.” 

“A composition seminar was 
held every week [at Peabody 
Conservatory], and we talked 
and argued and listened and got 
bored, and I loved every minute 
of it.” 

On his PARENTS 

“My father was a professor of 
Speech and Hearing at [Phillips 


KEY TO UNDERSTANDING THE MUSIC. 


University] and (luckily) supported 
my music without pushing. He 
had played piccolo and met my 
mother in the college band when 
they were students. Mom played 
the cornet. Dad sang me to sleep 
every night. Sometimes he and 
Mom would sing a duet: “Tell me 
why the stars do shine.” 

On his SPIRITUAL 
QUEST 

“I learned I have my 
attachments. When you start 
talking to people on a spiritual 
path, pretty soon you start 
coming to attachments. What are 
you attached to? What dogma is 
it that’s blocking your energy? To 
me, total freedom is being free 
of attachments. Am I attached 
to a solo guitar? Am I attached 
to tonalities? Am I attached to 
a style? What is it that’s got a 
girdle on my spirit? 

On MOTORCYCLES 

“I love motorcycles. It’s about 


focus. You gotta focus on the 
road.... My dad wouldn’t let me 
have a motorcycle.” 

On the AVERAGE DAY 

“I just try to get through the 
day without getting bored. The 
trick is finding something that 
will allow my growth to happen. 
It’s mostly a search for higher 
consciousness.... I’ve been 
thinking, ‘What does this mean? 
Why am I here?’ I think that’s 
how a lot music gets written. 

On MUSIC 

“What possessed me to play 
the guitar like I do is the music 
itself. You can’t make your music 
good. You can’t try to be good. 
You can try to be present and you 
can try to remain open so what is 
going to speak to you can speak 
through you.” 

From Michael Hedges/Rhythm, 
Sonority, Silence] Music Without 
Borders: Innerviews; stropes.com 
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In addition to being an extraordinary 
guitar piayer, Hedges piayed a variety 
of other instruments. 


' ^ ‘I feei I can aiways hear his heart 
, when he piays,’ said Pete Townsend 
of the Who. ‘He respected my piaying, 
too, and that simpiy thriiis me.’ 
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for somewhere to perform at night. That 
somewhere was the New Varsity Theater in 
Palo Alto. Hedges approached theater manager 
Randy Lutge, introduced himself, and said, “I 
hear this is the place to play in Palo Alto.” 
Lutge attempted to brush off the brash 
young man as a Crosby, Stills, Nash & Young 
imitator. The next afternoon. Hedges arrived 
with a cassette tape of original material. 

“It was clear from the first few notes that it 
was very eclectic, complex stuff,” Lutge said 
in an interview with Windham Hill musician 
Alex de Grass! about a year after Hedges died. 
“I told him the place was his, whenever he 
wanted, as often as he wanted.” 

Lutge coaxed his friend Will Ackerman, 
who had recently founded Windham Hill, 
to come hear the Oklahoman with very long 
hair and a guitar perform. Upon hearing and 
meeting Hedges, Ackerman grabbed the 
nearest available paper, a napkin. 

“I started writing out what I could remember 
of a contract on a napkin,” Ackerman said in 
the same interview with de Grass!. “It was a 
way of saying to Michael how completely 
overwhelmed I was with him. That was one 
of the quickest propositions in the history of 
Windham Hill.” 

Hedges had his record contract. He also 
found a niche of educated and experimental 
musicians like himself who were in awe of 
what he was about to accomplish, including 
a guitarist Hedges admired, Leo Kottke. Their 
tour in early 1988 included a performance at 
New Yorks famed Garnegie Hall. 

“Attack, Decay” 

■ FOR MICHAEL HEDGES, THE 
STYLE WAS THE SUBSTANCE. 

Michael Hedges was foremost an 
innovator, a man easily bored with already 
recorded theories and styles. Known for 
his alternative tunings and percussive 
hammering of strings, he always 
endeavored to create new sound. John 
Stropes, a leading authority on American 
finger-style guitar, analyzed the method 
Hedges became most known for. 

“In Michael’s finger-style playing, one 
of the techniques which distinguish his 
sound is right-hand string-stropping,” 
wrote Stropes in 1994. “By carefully 
controlling which strings are ringing and 
which are not, the lines have extraordinary 
clarity— they seem super-real.” 

— LOUISA McCUNE-ELMORE 



‘Michael was a man of staggering talent and 
intelligence who really did live as big as his 
music sounded,’ says Will Ackerman. 


I T’S PURE GONJECTURE to hy- 
pothesize whether Hedges had a 
premonition about his tragic end. His 
title song “Oracle” from his last GD 
conjures a dark, mysterious journey 
somewhere, and he often would encourage 
audiences to drive home safely, saying, for 
example, at a 1987 concert in Great Bar- 
rington, Massachusetts, “Please drive safely, 
especially if you’re driving a distance. We’re 
not exactly in a metropolitan area.” 

On December 3, 1997, the Galifornia 
Highway Patrol reported the forty-three-year- 
old guitarist and composer was killed when 
his 1986 BMW skidded off a rain-soaked 
Scurve and down a 120-foot embankment 
in rural Mendocino Gounty, about a hundred 
miles north of San Francisco and an hour 
south of his home. 

“Worn tires and speed may have contrib- 
uted to the accident,” a news report said. 

Despite his premature demise. Hedges was a 
happy man at the time of his accident, having 
spent years developing a deep spiritual life, 
always endeavoring to be free of attachments 
and focused on opening the channels of his 
creativity. He spent Thanksgiving with his 
girlfriend in Long Island, New York, and was 
driving home to see his two sons from his 
marriage to Mindy Rosenfeld, Mischa and 
Jasper, who today are gifted musicians. 

In 1 994, during interviews with Anil Prasad 
di Music Without Borders: Innerviews, Hedges 
spoke about his forthcoming album, which 
focused, to some degree, on death. 

“I’ve got all the music done for it; I just 
need to record it,” he told Prasad. ''Phoenix 
Fire [later titled Oracle and the album for 
which he won a posthumous Grammy 
award] is like the end of Road to Return. 
What do you do? You have a new rise of 


the self You know, the phoenix myth. All 
of this is preoccupying me with death. So 
I’m into death now.” 

Friend and tour manager Tom Larson re- 
called his last visit with Hedges in 20 \ Acoustic 
Guitar article published six months 

after his death. Hedges spontaneously read to 
him a passage from the Tao Te Ching, which 
said, “If you aren’t afraid of dying, there is 
nothing you can’t achieve.” 

“He was genuinely the happiest I’d ever 
seen him,” said Larson. 

In one of his Prasad interviews. Hedges 
spoke about his work with Stropes. 

“I flew out to work with John once, and 
he had taught his class how to play Aerial 
Boundaries,”’ Hedges said. “The whole class 
played it, two at a time. They each special- 
ized in four or eight bars or something. He 
also played this tabla loop he made, and I 
stood in front of them and watched them 
play two-by-two all around in a circle. I 
was blushing the whole time.” 

‘He was a very 
spiritual person, 
and his music 
embodied 
profound things 
for people.’ 

—John Stropes 

Hedges could afford to blush. Gonsciously 
or not, he saw his life plan fulfilled and was 
now admired and even imitated by a new 
generation of guitarists. 

“Here was a guy with his study and edu- 
cation who could have directed renowned 
symphony orchestras,” says David Grosby. 
“But instead, he created his own niche 
through his individual style. He was a very 
strong-willed guy. He knew what he was 
going for.” 

Or, as John Stropes told Acoustic Guitar 
shortly after Hedges died, “Michael’s music 
came from a deep source within himself He 
was a very spiritual person, and his music 
embodied profound things for people. 
Music was not his life. More than anyone, 
he realized that music was about life.” 
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UNTAMED: The Art of Antoine-Louis Barye 

June 1 0 through September 2 

Organized by the Walters Museum, this exhibition is devoted to the works of 
Antoine-Louis Borye (1795-1875), the foremost animal sculptor of the 1 9th Century 
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The state’s natural history musetTf^fRl 
past one hundred years — and beyond. 


W HO KNEW CAMELS oppPVSmed 
freely in what is mow Oklahoma? 
Centuries pf evolving animal and 
plant life add up to an enlightening and 
diverse natural history exhibit about the 
lands that make up our state.' 

Mahie it, and it’s there. From fossils to live 
animals, ancient tools to modern-day videos, 
everyiield of natural history from every col- 
lection in the museum is represented at the 
Sam Noble Oklahoma Museum of Natural 
History’s Collecting Oklahoma exhibit. 

Aside from the museum’s abundant supply 
of dinosaur fossils, the exhibit also features 
several paintings, many of extinct animals 
that once lived in Oklahoma. 

“We have these fossils, and we can 
infer things,” says associate curator of 


paleobotany Rick Lupia, “but no one’s 
actually seen them.” 

The never-before-seen is the crux of 
Collecting Oklahoma, from howling mice to 
Native American headdresses that have not 
been on public display during the museum’s 
107-year history. 

“This is the result of more than one hun- 
dred years studying the cultural and natural 
history of the state,” says exhibit developer 
Deborah Kay. “There is something here for 
anyone interested in life science.” 

—VALLERY BROWN 

Collecting Oklahoma is on display until 
January 21, 2008. Sam Noble Oklahoma 
Museum of Natural History, 2401 Chautauqua. 
(405) 325-4712 orsnomnh.ou.edu. 
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Letter From Chelsea 


Culture 


"To a land where joy shall never end. I'll fly away." —Albert E. Brumley 


Small-Town Still life 

Summer in Chelsea, Ami Reeves says, is like a song. 


T he VOICES rose together 
as the sun set, weaving in and 
out of the humid air, alto 
and soprano, young and old, 
those who stumbled across 
the lyrics and those whose tongues had 
shaped these words for decades. 
ril fly away, oh glory. 

In 1998, our first year in Chelsea, we 
were invited to an old-fashioned ice cream 
social way out of town on State Highway 
28 toward Alluwe. After endless rounds 
of horseshoes, after the last sweat-soaked 
toddler fell asleep on a blanket on the 
ground, after the sunlight softened into 
mellow, sherbet colors behind the catalpas, 
the song started. 

I don’t remember if someone suggested 
music, or if one voice at first tripped over the 


melody, then gained power as the familiar 
words strengthened that hollow place where 
breath turns to song. Like a stone dropped 
into a pond, others picked up the tune one 
by one until a rippling harmony echoed 
through the valley. 

When I die, hallelujah, by and by 

When Chelsea enters the dog days of 
summer, I always think of that late after- 
noon in the country and remember these 
things: the a cappella choiring as shadows 
stole across the grass, the pink smell from 
the pile of watermelon rinds, the slowness 
and stillness of the day. 

There’s a sense of community here that’s 
intensified in the summer sun. On the 
Fourth of July, the entire town shuts down, 
and folks gather at McSpadden Park for a 
softball tournament, local bands jamming 


on a sound stage, pine car derby races, and 
cannonballs in the pool. At “dark-thirty,” 
the firemen start a fireworks display that 
rivals shows I’ve seen in Dallas. 

This is the day to run into friends you 
haven’t seen for awhile and fuss over the 
new babies. 

The May graduates move from group to 
group, searching awkwardly for their new 
place in the pecking order. We compare 
sunburns, maybe two-step to the country 
band while the sun sinks, and catch up on 
gossip as we shake out blankets and arrange 
lawn chairs. 

During the town clerk race last April, the 
Chelsea Reporter interviewed candidates on 
what made Chelsea special to them. One 
woman stated she’d pulled up her roots 
and moved to Chelsea after attending a 
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Fourth of July event: It made that much of 
an impression. This is not a perfect place 
by any stretch — it’s not Mayberry — but 
summer slows life down here to a near- 
perfect pace. 

Kids are out en masse on bicycles and 
skateboards, following the sound of the 
ambling ice cream truck. Alumni cruise 
around town, looking at what has changed 
since they were here last. Gardeners prowl 
their tomato crop, searching for a giant 
fruit to haul down to the Reporter for a 
front-page photo. It’s too hot to move 
too fast. 

“In summer, the song sings itself,” wrote 
the poet William Carlos Williams. 

Chelsea is a place that still celebrates 
the essence of a hot July day. Yes, you can 
find lemonade stands. Yes, all the flags 
are out on the Fourth, whipping in the 
prairie wind. Yes, this is a place where 
a group of people spontaneously will 
offer up a song at the end of a blistering 
Oklahoma afternoon. 

Oh how glad and happy when we meet. 
I’ll fly away. 
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"I have a vision of my grandchildren, seventy years from now, proudly showing my great-great-grandchildren where their names are 
etched in granite at the State Capitol. It is a unique way to honor those who mean the most to us. '— Kirk Humphreys 


Look Out Below 

A pavers project lets Oklahomans be part of their seat of government forever. 



Seminole Nation chief Enoch Kelly 
Haney, assistant chief Larry Harrison, 
and tribal representatives at a May 1 
paver ceremony at the State Capitol 

I T’S A PROJECT set in stone any 
Oklahoman can be proud of. 

Until the Centennial Memo- 
rial Plaza dedication in 2002, 
the south entrance of the State 
Capitol building v^elcomed visitors and 
employees with cracked, dull concrete. 
Now, its plaza is bedecked with nearly 
eight thousand granite pavers, many of 
which await a name. 

Friends of the Capitol was formed 
in 2003 by the Kerr Foundation to raise 
money to fund projects that preserve 
and beautify the important state symbol 
and seat of government. The tax-exempt 
private corporation has been etching 
names into the pavers since 2005. 

For a $300 tax-deductible donation, 
individuals can have their names or an 


honoree s engraved into the fifteen-by- 
fifteen-inch pavers, and schools, colleges, 
and universities also can reserve larger 
fifteen-by- thirty-inch pavers. 

Following the engraving, donors may 
upload biographies and photographs to 
a searchable database, and new touch- 
screen kiosks located in the capitol visitor s 
center and at the southeast entrance 
include biographies and a paver locator. 
The database is also searchable at the 
Friends of the Capitol website. 

But this goodwill reaches further than 
the front entrance. Donations also are 
adding to the artwork and maintenance 
within the capitol walls. 

“We want everyone to see what you 
can do with a bunch of $300 donations,” 
says Friends of the Capitol chairman 
Paul Meyers. 

Those donations also will fund a large 
mural project within the Hall of Gover- 
nors on the second floor, scheduled to 
be completed in time for the Centennial 
on November 16. 

From pavers to paint to pride, the 
friends of the state and her capitol are 
setting a trend and a tone. “The capitol is a 
historic building, but it s not a museum,” 
says Meyer. “Its a living, breathing office 
building with a function. This project 
creates pride, and that pride feeds on 
itself” — Vallery Brown 

To purchase pavers, call (405) 749-2845 
or click on friendsojihecapitoLcom. 
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Henry Bellmon 

First Republican governor 
of Oklahoma 


Angie Debo 

Oklahoma historian 


Christy Everest 

Publisher, The Oklahoman 


Te Ata Fisher 

Chickasaw storyteller 


Kelly Garrison 

Captain of the 1988 U.S. 
Olympic gymnastics team 


Kirk Humphreys 

Oklahoma City mayor, 
1998-2003 


Solomon Andrew Layton 

State Capitol architect 


William Murray 

Ninth governor of 
Oklahoma 


Will Rogers 

Humorist, author, and 
philanthropist 
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Summer 

Break 

This culture trio is sure to delight. 

By Annie Gasparro 


That's a Lot of Spam 

In Monty Python^s Spamalot, flying cows, 
killer rabbits, and taunting Frenchmen are 
just part of the fun. This musical spoof, based 
on the Monty Python and the Holy Grail film, 
takes the stage at the Tulsa Performing Arts 
Center July 10 through 15. Tickets, $17 to 
$70. (918) 596-7111 or tulsapac.com. 

Home on the 
Range 

The Flaming Lips 
haven’t forgotten their 
roots. Their July 10 
release, U.EO.satthe 
Zoo: The Legendary 
Concert in Oklahoma 
City, is a live DVD of the band’s September 
2006 concert at the Zoo Amphitheatre. 
$19.98. flaminglips.com. 




Oklacinema 

The Oklahoma Centennial Film Festival 

takes a look at the personalities Hollywood 
gave Oklahoma over the past hundred 
years. Eight films linked to the state, from 
Cimarron to Twister, will be 
screened at the Oklahoma City Museum 
of Art on Sundays at 
2 p.m. from July 8 
through August 26. 

Tickets, $5 to $8. 

(405) 278-8237 or 

okcmoa.com. 



for work and play. 

With over 15,000 sq.ft, of 
meeting space and a 700 seat 
performance hall, Quartz 
Mountain serves as a retreat 
destination for visitors from 
all over the world. 

As for activities: 
enjoy water sports, 
our on-site spa, or 
the pool. Play golf or 
sample the lakefront. 
Try wildflower hikes, arts 
programs or eagle watching. 

In addition, the Quartz 
Mountain Nature Park offers 
activities throughout the park 
to enjoy year-round. 


Quartz Mountain Resort Arts 
& Conference Center is the 
perfect location for quiet 
escapes, corporate retreats, 
weddings, family reunions 
and workshops. 

Framed by the Wichita 
Mountains and tranquil 
blue waters of Lake 
Altus-Lugert sits 
Quartz Mountain 
Resort. Fine cuisine, 
exceptional service, 
lavish amenities and scenic 
views in every guest room 
are the standard. 

Southwest Oklahoma’s 
premiere destination resort 
offers plenty of opportunities 

To get away from it all, come to it all 




© 




22469 Lodge Road . Lone Wolf, OK 73655 
(580) 563-2424 • www.quartzmountainresort.com 
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Ml Per/ornraflces be^in at 8pm 
Thursday through Saturday 

Box Office & ffi formation: 405-235-3700 
WWW. aktahomasbakespBare. com 


SAY YOU 



IT AT SPIVA! 


www.spivaarts.org 


IDOLS AS ART 

SPONSORED BY CROSSLAND CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, INC. 
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Hans Godo Frabel "Hammer and Nails" 
Glass, 1 980 
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"If you play more than two chords, you're 
showing off." — Woody Guthrie 



To Guthrie 
With Love 

The Woody Guthrie Folk Festival 

F or most of his life, singer 
and songvv^riter Kevin Welch has 
known the road. 

But somewhere between his 
birth in California and touring 
with a honky-tonk band as a young adult, 
Welch found home in Oklahoma. 

“After Id been in Oklahoma for a while, I 
really dug it,” says Welch. “It had a lot to do 
with who I ended up being.” 

Maybe a little like Woody Guthrie. 
“Woody’s ramblin’ around stuff made a lot 
of sense to me,” says Welch. 

Welch is one of dozens scheduled to perform 
at Okemah’s Woody Guthrie Folk Festival 
in July, when musical descendents of Guth- 
rie, whom many consider the grandfather of 
American folk music, pay tribute to the singer 
and his hometown. 

“What’s neat about Woody is what’s neat 
about Okemah,” says Bill McCloud, chair of 
the concert committee. “He represented the 
common folks. He was one who would stand 
up for people when others wouldn’t.” 

It’s the tenth year of a festival some said 
wouldn’t make it. But the free event, which 
only pays performers’ travel expenses, attracts 
several thousand people. 

“We’re a family,” says McCloud. “We’re a 
group of performers and fans who continue 
to come back each year.” — Ryan McNeill 


The Woody Guthrie Folk Festival is July 1 1 
to 15 in Okemah. woodyguthrie.com. 
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THE SAMUEL ROBERTS 


NOBLE 


Separately, they are scholars and innovators 
They are pioneers and explorers. They are 
dreamers and visionaries. 


Together, they are even greater. 


Scientists from more than 25 countries around the world 
have gathered at The Samuel Roberts Noble Foundation 
to perform cutting-edge agricultural and plant science 
research - research that will impact global agriculture, 
influence animal and human health, and create alternative 
energy sources. 


Separately, they are all great minds. 


Together, they are the fuel of discovery. 


www.noble.org 
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I I AR AND PEACE. Life can be defined by 

these two categories, and that is certainly so 
in Oklahoma’s pictorial history. Wartime memories 
and gentle family life combine to create the most 
visually compelling moments of our collective past 
and present. That ancient struggle for human rights, 
too, also has defined our state’s history, providing 
repeated images of unity brought on by division. 


Here, as Oklahoma Today, the official magazine of 
the Oklahoma Centennial, commemorates Oklahoma’s 
one hundredth year, we present the top forty-six 
images of our first generations. The photographs 
are triumphant and tragic, beautiful and everlast- 
ing. They are sound bites and novels, preludes and 
requiems, and they silently tell of scrappy pioneers 
and labor conquering all. — The Editors 




Cherokee Strip Land Run, 1893 

Referred to simply as the “white horse photo,” this 
image of the Cherokee Strip Land Run on September 
1 6, 1 893, is “probably the most-requested photo 
we have,” say Chester Cowen of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. Attributed to William S. Prettyman, 
the image actually was taken on behalf of the credited 
photographer by one of three men he’d hired to 
document the occasion, all of whom claimed to have 
shot this particular photograph. 


By Cheryl Jones Degner, Louisa McCune-Elmore, and Megan Rossman with John Jernigan and Steven Walker 
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Football, 1896 

They’ve come a long way. 
The University of Oklahoma 
Sooner football team began 
its much-adored history 
with these ten players, 
who were recruited from a 
barber shop. In its first year, 
the team failed to score a 
point or a first down. The 
image appeared on the 
cover of Oklahoma Today \n 
October/November 1995. 
Photographer Unknown/ 
Western History Collections 
at the University of Oklahoma 


Kiowa Women, 1900 

Edward Curtis was the most 
well-known photographer 
to document turn-of-the- 
century American Indian 
life, but it was Annette 
Ross Hume, a doctor’s 
wife in Anadarko, who best 
chronicled the Indians of 
Oklahoma. This photograph 
of three Kiowa women 
at the Anadarko Agency 
appeared on the cover of 
Oklahoma Today \n May/ 
June 1997. Western History 
Collections at the University 
of Oklahoma 




Jim Thorpe, 1912 

Here practicing his high jump at the 1 91 2 Olympics in Stockholm, 
Sweden, Prague’s international athletic hero Jim Thorpe ruled 
the games when he won two gold medals for the pentathlon and 
decathlon. The shutter and film speed and the bar’s height reveal 
Thorpe’s athletic ability. When Sweden’s King Gustav V told Thorpe 
he was the world’s greatest athlete, Thorpe replied simply, “Thanks, 
King.” Photographer Unknown/IOC Olympic Museum 



street Scene, 1912 

This western view of California Avenue in Oklahoma City shows 
the 1 91 2 farmer’s market in full swing, framed by the familiar 
brick buildings of what is now Bricktown. Although street scenes 
are common in photography, this image is notable for its historic 
value and its depiction of industrial advancement in less than 
one hundred years. Photographer Unknown/Colcord Collection/ 
Western History Collections at the University of Oklahoma 
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Balloon Explosion, 1918 

In a training exercise at Fort Sill, this hydrogen- 
filled balloon — used for observing artillery 
from the air — exploded, killing six soldiers and 
seriously burning several others. The image 
represents the crux of photojournalism: being 
on location at the moment of a news event. 
Part of a larger series depicting the incident, 
the photos were published by Mechanix 
Illustrated and National Geographic in 1 91 8. 
Photographer Unknown/Fort Sill National 
Historic Landmark & Museum 
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Seminole Street 
Scene, 1920s 

Seminole was one of many 
Oklahoma towns to hit 
the big time during the oil 
boom of the early twentieth 
century. This image — 
several men looking over 
a new machine — shows 
the Wild West nature of 
Oklahoma’s boomtowns 
and a merging of old 
technologies with new, the 
juxtaposition of horse and 
automobile the most telling. 
Photographer Unknown/ 
Daily Oklahoman/I mages 
of History 




Aunt Susan, 1930s 

Edna Vance Adams, known 
as Aunt Susan, was hired by 
the Daily Oklahoman in 1 928 
to write a cooking column. 

She later broadcast running 
comm|||ary from the WKY 
^radio tSt kitchen, the firft 
the country. pronj^jjal 
image suggesVthe u^fte 
in traditional values, wn 
a woman’s place was^h^ 
home, cooking for her faii^r 
Her hair pulled back in a bun, 
Adams wore long sleeves, an 
apron, and a buttoned-up blouse 
for the photo shoot, no doubt 
aiming to reflect the aspirations 
of hfer intended audience. Daily 
Oklahoi^n/lmages of History 


Oil Derrick, 1920s 

A towering inferno, this 
burning oil derrick in the 
Seminole field takes on 
cinematic proportions in 
this photograph, the sheer 
volume of smoke recalling 
modern-era special 
effects. Photographer 
Unknown/Western History 
Collections at the University 
of Oklahoma 
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Dust storm, 1930s 

The most frequently 
published image in a 
seven-photo series, this 
photograph, taken by an 
amateur lensman, was 
captured during a 1930s 
dust storm in Texas County. 
The sheer terror brought 
about by the storm’s 
tsunami-like leading edge 
is partly offset by the 
wonder of its occurrence. 
By George Risen/Oklahoma 
Historical Society 


Red River Bridge 
War, 1931 

In one of his most 
controversial incidents while 
governor, William Henry 
Davis “Alfalfa Bill” Murray 
declared martial law in July 
1931 during a month-long 
bridge toll dispute with 
Texas and showed up at 
the scene armed with a 
revolver. Murray’s white suit 
and his evident bravado 
gave credence to the idea 
that Oklahoma was going 
to earn its place on the map 
by any means necessary. 
Photographer Unknown/ 
Western History Collections 
at the University of Oklahoma 




Will Rogers and 
Wiley Post, 1935 

It was a dark day in the 
nation’s history when two 
of Oklahoma’s best-known 
sons. Will Rogers and Wiley 
Post, died in a plane crash 
near Fairbanks, Alaska, 
on August 15, 1935. This 
famous photograph, taken 
just prior to their deaths, 
shows not only the men’s 
camaraderie but also the 
ironic contrast between 
their vitality and imminent 
deaths. Ordway Photo 
Shop of Juneau, Alaska/ 
Oklahoma Historical Society 
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Farmer and Sons in Dust Storm, 1 938 

^ Possibly the most-published image from 

pv5l . ^ ' Oklahoma’s Dust Storm period, this Cimarron 

County scene is a vivid reminder of the era’s 
^ , hardships. The photographer was hired by the U.S. 

Farm Security Administration to document rural 
poverty during the Depression. By Arthur Rothstein 
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Migrant Mother, 1936 

Thirty-two-year-old Florence Owens Thompson, an Oklahoma 
native of Cherokee descent and the mother of seven children, 
came to embody the Great Depression and migrant labor in 
this image, the most famous of Dorothea Lange’s well-known 
body of work. U.S. Farm Security Administration 



state Capitol, January 1942 

Alfred Eisenstaedt, considered the father of photojournalism 
and the twentieth-century “master of the candid 
photograph,” turned his lens to Oklahoma throughout the 
early 1 940s, on assignment from his Life Magazine editors. 
The Polish immigrant’s picture of these two men standing 
between the State Capitol and dozens of oil rigs reveals both 
Oklahoma’s wildcatting history and its regard for institutional 
grandeur. Time & Life Pictures/Getty Images 
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Father, Sons, and 
Dogs on Plains, 
June 1942 

Alfred Eisenstaedt 
captured this image of 
an Oklahoma farmer and 
his sons while working 
for Life Magazine. The 
Edward Hopper-like 
image is notable for 
its pastoral content 
and visual quality, 
reminiscent of an oil 
painting. The subjects’ 
viewpoint is significant 
because of their seeming 
unawareness of the 
camera. Time & Life 
Pictures/Getty Images 
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Alfalfa BIN Murray, 1 942 

Oklahoma’s ninth governor, William “Alfalfa Bill” 
Murray, relaxed in a chair before giving a speech i 

n\/. H O /I O 1 


at a Yukon political rally in 1 942, seven years | 
after leaving the Governor’s Mansion. The colorful 
but cantankerous man was a favorite subject of 
writers and photographers. By Alfred Eisenstaedt/ 
Time & Life Pictures/Getty Images 
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V-J Day Crowd 
Celebrates, 1945 

After President Truman 
announced the surrender 
of Japan on August 14, 
1945, effectively ending 
World War II, downtown 
Oklahoma City traffic came 
to a halt as hundreds 
spontaneously took to 
the streets. Published in 
the Daily Oklahoman, the 
photograph, taken near the 
intersection of Main and 
Robinson, appeared three 
times in the newspaper 
in 1945 alone and several 
additional times in years 
to come. 






Teen Party, 1947 

Coca-Cola, snack food, and slow dancing 
create a pretty picture of this Tulsa teen party 
scene documented by famed Life Magazine 
photographer Nina Leen. For decades. Life 
photographers found Oklahoma a worthy 
resource for images of contemporary American 
attitudes and atmosphere. Time & Life Pictures/ 
Getty Images 


All-American Family, 1948 

The Harry and Thelma Frantz family of Enid found 
themselves in the national spotlight when Life 
Magazine them in a July 1948 special issue 
devoted to the American family. Here, the family — 
idealized as the perfect clan living the American 
Dream — was seated in the first several rows at the 
First Presbyterian Church in Enid. By Nina Leen/Time & 
Life Pictures/Getty Images 
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fishing, 1948 

J\]\sXife Magazine photograph of Bob, 
HamiJL. and Harrv Frantz and Frank 


Davies fisning al ari bhid SreS 
reminiscent of later Kennedy family 
photographs. The image depicts Oklahoma 
as home to an American ideal. By Nina 
Leen/Time & Life Pictures/Getty Images 
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Little Sahara State Park, 1950s 

Little Sahara State Park made an 
almost Twilight Zone a\)\)earance in this 
geometric, horizontally influenced image, 
which appeared in Oklahoma Today \n 
2004. Photographer Unknown 
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Grady the Cow, 1949 

A cow named Grady made 
national headlines in 1949 
when she was trapped 
inside a silo for several days 
in Yukon. A special ramp 
was constructed to ease 
the sedated heifer from 
her confines. Grady went 
on to become a Route 66 
attraction and the subject of 
two children’s books. By Joe 
\M\ed Daily Oklahoman 


Ralph Ellison, 1950s 

This portrait of Oklahoma 
City native Ralph Ellison, 
the first African American 
to receive the National 
Book Award, depicts a 
newly minted literary 
star in an unaffected, 
natural moment. Here, the 
photographer — Ellison’s 
wife — allows us to see 
the celebrated man in a 
brief but intimate moment 
of repose. The image is 
a reminder that the best 
portraits often come from 
those photographers with 
unfettered access. By Fanny 
Ellison/Photofest 
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Bud Wilkinson, 1956 

In an unlikely “sports” photograph, 
University of Oklahoma football 
coach Bud Wilkinson took a private 
moment upstairs on the west side 
of Oklahoma Memorial Stadium. 
The game-day image reveals the 
reflective nature of Wilkinson, who 
was regarded as much for his 
evenhanded temperament as his 
coaching strategy. ByA.Y. Owen/ 
Time & Life Pictures/Getty Images 










The Governor and 
First Lady, 1951 

Oklahoma’s fourteenth 
governor, Johnston Murray, 
son of Alfalfa Bill, pauses 
to kiss his wife, Willie 
Roberta, on the steps of 
the Governor’s Mansion 
in 1951. While not as 
sweepingly romantic as 
French photographer Robert 
Doisneau’s famous Kiss 
by the Hotel de Ville from 
a year before, the image 
reflects the first couple’s 
tenderness for one another. 
By Carl Iwasaki/Time & Life 
Pictures/Getty Images 



Johnny Bright 
Incident, 1951 

“That’s fine,” said the photo 
editor. “But have you got 
anything more?” As time 
would tell, photographers 
Don Ultang and John 
Robinson of the Des Moines 
Register 6\6 get more — a 
Life Magazine cover and the 
Pulitzer Prize for this image, 
which documented what the 
New York Times ca\\e6 “one 
of the ugliest racial incidents 
in college sports history.” 
Taken at Oklahoma A&M in 
Stillwater, the photograph 
depicts an illegal hit by 
A&M player Wilbanks Smith 
against Drake University’s 
Johnny Bright (upper right 
corner), the first black 
player on the A&M field. The 
nationwide outrage resulted 
in the NCAA requiring players 
towearfacemasksand 
mouth guards. 
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Katz Drug Sit-lnn958 

Oklahoma City led the nation in the fight for civil | 
rights in 1 958, when Clara Luper and the NAACP i 
staged some of the first sit-ins in the nation, ! 
beginning at Katz Drug Store in downtown 
Oklahoma City. Poised but determined children 
occupied the lunch counter for two days until ■ 
the store agreed to serve them . The young 
girl’s glance at the photographer makes the 
moment particularly personal. By Johnny Melton/ 
Oklahoma Historical Society 
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Wheat Field, 1958 

Two men took a stroll through an unidentified 
Oklahoma wheat field in 1958. The image — depicting 
a significant aspect of Oklahoma’s economy, 
agriculture — shows not the farmer but instead the 
men who study yields and quality. By witnessing this 
field work, viewers see the larger picture of what 
farming means to the state. By Ralph Crane/Time & 
Life Pictures/Getty Images 
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Museum Trustees, 1968 

These Cowboy Hall of Fame trustees inspected the 
building’s ongoing construction in September 1968. 
Set against a modern, architectural background, the 
men — wearing suits and cowboy hats and smoking 
cigars — represented the wealthy power brokers of 
the West. The building’s angles and the lining up 
of the men’s feet at the bottom of the image give 
the shot its unifying characteristic. Photographer 
Unknown/Da/7y Oklahoman/Images of History 
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Little Joe, 1974 

It was a big moment for 
OU Sooner fans when 
star running back Joe 
Washington leaped 
over a Utah State player 
to score a touchdown 
during a home game in 
1974. Sometimes called 
Jumping Joe for his Jim 
Thorpe-like leaps over 
opposing players near 
the goal line, Washington 
retired from the NFL with 
more than 4,800 yards. By 
Jim Argo/Da//y Oklahoman 





Dying Tornado, 1981 

Photographed near Cordell on May 22, 1981 , this 
image, which appeared in Oklahoma Today \n 2005, 
depicts the debris, color, and form a tornado can 
make, beautifully impressionistic if it weren’t so 
terrifying. Photographer Unknown/National Oceanic 
& Atmospheric Administration Photo Library 
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Firefighter With Child, 1995 

Arguably the most well-known image 
in Oklahoma history, this Pulitzer 
Prize-winning photograph was taken 
just after the bombing of the Murrah 
building in Oklahoma City on April 1 9, 

1 995, and fully depicts the horror of the 
event. Firefighter Chris Fields carried 
Baylee Almon from the disaster site; 
the one-year-old was one of nineteen 
children killed by the blast. By Charles 
H. Porter IV/ZUMA Press 
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Destruction, 1995 

Rescue workers continued 
their search for survivors 
at the Murrah building in 
Oklahoma City on April 
25. Four American flags 
indicated floors from 
which all bodies had been 
recovered, the use of flags 
for this task representing so 
much in such a simple way. 
By Bob Daemmrich/Agence 
France-Presse/Getty Images 


Marine, 2004 

Marine Sergeant Eric 
Hargrave saluted the flag 
during the May 15, 2004, 
Tulsa funeral of his cousin. 
Army Specialist James 
Edward Marshall, who 
was killed in Iraq ten days 
earlier. Hargrave’s grief 
and his military composure 
are simultaneously 
palpable. By Nate Billings, 
Daily Oklahoman 
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The Buffalo, 2004 

This image of a buffalo cow and 
calf at the Nature Conservancy’s 
Tallgrass Prairie Preserve 
near Pawhuska is a study in 
Oklahoma’s official animal and 
its timeless presence in the state. 
By Kelly Kerr, Oklahoma 24/7 
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The Oklahoma City National Memorial, 2005 

Blanketed in snow, the widely photographed Oklahoma 
City National Memorial is a symbolic tribute to the 168 
people who lost their lives on April 1 9, 1 995. The snow and 
twilight image reflects the memorial’s beauty and serenity. 
By David G. FWzQerM Oklahoma 3 




Centenarian, 2006 

In this photo, one of a series of 
Oklahoma centenarians taken 
in celebration of the state’s one 
hundredth anniversary, Thomas J. 
Brown’s pose suggests the wisdom 
of his years, his left eye providing 
drarriatic focus for the picture. 

Born March 1 , 1 905, Brown said 
he was “one of seventeen children, 
and I was never sick.” By M.J. 
Mexan6er/ Oklahoma Today 
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I N T E 6 R I S 

Oklahoma 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma's favorite v/eekly travel show 

Saturdays at 6:30pm 

KOTV-6 Tulsa KWTV-9 Oklahoma City <SWO-7 Lawton 

www.travelok.com 






See M^e. Do More. Live More. 

- — 1h , 

Ardmore 


Live in a place with big city amenities and small town hospitality. 
Play in Oklahoma’s largest spring-fed lake. 

Work in a vibrant and growing business center. 

Meet in Oklahoma’s newest convention facility. 


Ardmore Chamber of Commerce & Visitor’s Bureau 
410 West Main Street • (580) 223-7765 • www.ardmore.org 




Tlier^in’t no cure for the summertime blues? Thjnk again 


Outside 

"We've been having fun all summer long."— the Beach Boys 


CONTENTS 


Secret Scenic 

It’s a grand old time. 


Adventure 

Rolling on the Illinois River is 
a summer rite of passage. 


Field Guide 

Americas favorite fisherman 
talks gills. 


Gardener Spotlight 

Lynn Hughes gardens up a 
storm in Stillwater. 




Sky Dance 

Oklahoma’s state bird is a 
sight to behold. 








THE WHOLE DAM THING ^ 

This Cherokee State Park '' '' 
swimming beach is east of the 
Pensacola Dam, shown lighted 
in the distance. Pensacola - 
Dam, which holds in Grand 
Lake’s 46,500 surface acres, : 
towers 150 feet above the . 
water, stretches 6,565 feet, 
and provides electricity to 
customers in four states. 


^■■pvHEit^D IS -wedded to the new. At this 
;^l'> scenic respite in northeast Oklahoma,' 

I modem marvels bedeck a iand with 
native roots while offering a unique recre- 
ationai escape. 

At Cherokee State Park in Mayes County, 
the oak- and elm-adorned lands surrounding 
the park are alive with whitetail deer, bobcat, 
raccoons, and groundhogs while Grand Lake 
o’ the Cherokee’s waters teem with bass, 
crappie, sunfish, and catfish. Because of the 
abundant wiidiife, the Osage once hunted 
here. Later, the area became home to the 
Cherokee, who were removed to the region 
during the 1820s and 1830s. 

The park’s renown, however, is its more 
modern endowments. At a mile long, the Pen- 
sacola Dam that bisects the Grand Cherokee 


Golf Course and Grand Lake is the longest 
multiple-arch dam in the world.' 

East of the dam are the Cherokee, Lake- 
side, Disney, and Little Blue campgrounds, 
in the mood for a dip in the lake? The^wim 
beach near the Lakeside campground 
northeast of the dam offers a sure-fire way 
to cool down. 

“The park is just a trailer pull away from 
everything to do at Grand Lake,” says park 
manager Tracey Robertson. “It’s one of our 
biggest draws.” 

— VALLERY BROWN 

Cherokee State Park is located at 
the junction of State Highways 82 
and 28 near Disney. (918) 435-8066 or 
oklahomaparks.com. 
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We 11 All Float On 

The lllmots River runs wild with 
floaters this time of year. 

T he ILLINOIS RIVER is one of a kind. “It’s one of the 
few rivers that can be relied upon for floating, and it’s one 
of the few where you don’t see a posted ‘No Trespassing’ 
sign,” says Ed Fite, administrator for the Oklahoma Scenic Rivers 
Commission (918/456-3251 or oklahomascenicrivers.net). With 
twelve public access points and fifty floatable miles, the river invites 
travelers in search of a weekend float trip. But before launching in, 
floaters should heed these tips. — Patrick Maddox 


RAPID DECISIONS: The Illinois Is 
a Class II River, meaning that it 
offers a clear route. Floaters still 
should watch out for floating 
debris like logs and steer clear 
of overhanging branches. 

SAFETY: Most guides recom- 
mend pairing inexperienced 
floaters with experienced 


ones. Swimmers should wear 
life jackets at all times and 
remember that swimming in a 
river is more tiring than swim- 
ming in a pool or lake because 
of the current. 

DO IT YOURSELF: Those who 
want to float on their own water- 
craft need a user fee wristband, 


purchased for one dollar at the 
Oklahoma Scenic Rivers Com- 
mission office and at area busi- 
nesses along State Highway 1 0. 

SWIMMING: Jumping blindly 
into shallow water can lead 
to serious injury. Before diving 
in, swimmers should check the 
river’s depth. The Illinois can be 


deceptively shallow — ^the aver- 
age depth is less than four feet. 

OUTFITTERS: More than fifteen 
outfitters operate out of 
Tahlequah along State Highway 
10. Riverside Resort (918/456- 
4787) and Diamondhead 
Resort (918/456-4545) offer 
equipment and lodging. 



TOUR RED CARPET COUNTRY'S MANY HISTORIC MANSIONS! 

VISIT NORTHWEST AND NORTH CENTRAL OKLAHOMA'S HIGH PLAINS DESTINATION PARADISE 

RED CARPET COUNTRY 


CALL FOR OUR FREE VISITORS GUIDE TODAY! 
(800)447-2698 • REDCARPETCOUNTRY.COM 


^ 07 r" 


PRODUCED BY RED CARPET COUNTRY 
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FISH ART, DUANE RAVER/U.S. FWS; JIMMY HOUSTON, ANDY OARROLL; LAKES, OKLAHOMA TOURISM; LARGE OATFISH, ERIO ENGBRETSON; U\RGEMOUTH BASS, TIMOTHY KNEPP/U.S. FWS 



I T’S EASY TO UNDERSTAND WHY Jimmy 

Houston of Cookson has been called “America’s 
Favorite Fisherman.” His blond hair, big grin, 
and outdoors cred have been broadcast to 
millions of viewers of Jimmy Houston Outdoors, 


currently airing on the Versus network and Sports 
South by Fox, for the past three decades. Here, the two- 
time winner of the BASS Angler of the Year title has 
the inside scoop on summer fishing in Oklahoma. 

— Steffie Corcoran 







Where to Find 
4 the Fish 

/ What to Catch 
Them With 


What Jimmy Says 
About Them 


Average Size 
of Fish 


Catch Tip 


CHANNEL CATFISH 

Wf 

LARGEMOUTH BASS 

CRAPPIE 

SMALLMOUTH BASS 

Fort Gibson Lake, Lake Tenkiller, 
Grand Lake, Arkansas River, 
Lake Hefner 

Lake Tenkiller, Lake Konawa, 
McGee Creek Lake, Hugo Lake, 
Grand Lake 

Hugo Lake, Lake Oologah, Lake 
Tenkiller, Wes Watkins Reservoir, 
Lake Eufaula 

Lake Tenkiller, Lake Murray, 
Lake Texoma, Lake Eufaula, 
Illinois River 

Catalpa worms [caterpillars], 
punch bait, yellow grasshopper, 
liver, dead minnows 

Terminator spinnerbait, YUM 
tube. Rogue, Bomber crankbait, 
YUM worm 

Road Runner, live minnows, 
small crankbait, small spinner, 
small flake 

YUM tube. Terminator 
spinnerbait, crawdad crankbait, 
Zara Spook, Terminator jig 

“1 paid my way through college 
selling catfish. I’ve caught 
thousands.” 

“I’ve caught thirty-seven bass 
over ten pounds so far. The 
largest was thirteen pounds, six 
ounces.” 

“1 like to put bits of crappie in my 
hush puppy mix.” 

“It’s not unusual to catch five- 
and six-pound smallmouth in 
Lake Tenkiller.” 

I . ■ 

- ; i-.' . 1 ' , . f- 

“Most average two to three 7 , ^ , 
^ pounds, A ten- to fifteen-pound 
^ channel is a big one.” 

] 

“Most legal bass over fourteen 
inches weigh about one-and- 
a-fourth pound. Ten-pounders 
are rare.” 

“A one-pound crappie is a good 
one, but two- to three-pounders 
are not uncommon.” 

“Two pounds is a good average 
size. Seven pounds is a giant.” 

“Use hog pellets (hog feed) to 
attract catfish to an area.” 

“Fish the heaviest cover close to 
deepwater.” _ 

“Look for pea gravel banks with 
small brush.” 

\ 

“Fish spinnerbaits fast, on top, 
on cloudy, windy, rainy days. 
Chartreuse and fluorescent 
oranges are the best colors.”^ 
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Outside 


"Bloom where you're planted." —Mary Engelbreit 



Pattern 

Growth 

Lynn Hughes' yard has garden variety. 

T hirty YEARS, that’s how long Lynn Hughes 

of Stillwater has been gardening, and the fruits of 
her labors are visible everywhere on her one-and- 
a-third-acre lot. Tending to all her growing things 
and fourteen years as an OSU Botanical Garden 
Ambassador are labors of green-thumb love for Hughes, who shares 
a few things she’s learned over the years. — Steffie Corcoran 

First Gardening Expe- 
rience: I grew up on a farm 
northwest of Edmond. My parents 
had a big garden. When the green 
beans were ready, my brother and I 
were responsible for picking them. 

I was nine or ten, and that was 




JULY 

4th 

Stars £r Stripes Funfest 

Youth & Kids 
Explosion 


AUGUST 

Oklahoma State Prison 
Rodeo 

18 **^ 

Downtown Rodeo 
Celebration & Parade 


SEPTEMBER 

4th _ gth 

Pittsburg County 
Free Fair 

26 *'^ - 27 *^ 28 *'^ - 29 ^^ 

Shrine Circus Tough Man Contest 






) HOMETOWN 


A Town To Remember. A Place To Have Fun. 

,, .. -McAkster, OK 


* (918) 420-E^PO • www.cityofmcalester.com 
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not one of my favorite things to 
do. But we were paid fifty cents 
a row, and that’s how we earned 
money to buy firecrackers, so it 
wasn’t all bad. 



Disease isn’t a problem, with 
the exception of crape myrtles, 
which sometimes are troubled 
with powdery mildew. This has 
not been a problem in recent 
years, as new cultivars with PM 
resistance have been developed. 
They all do well with minimal or 
no additional water. 

Watering: I’ve been garden- 
ing for about thirty years now 
and have always just watered by 


How to Keep Plants Beautiful During a Hot Oklahoma Summer 

Gardening in Oklahoma is so challenging! My first suggestion is to mulch, mulch, 
mulch. This keeps the soil from getting terribly hot, lessens the problem of weed 
seeds germinating, and reduces the evaporation of soil moisture. Also, be ever 
vigilant. Monitor your plants every couple of days for insect damage or the first sign 
of a leaf fungus. It’s amazing how fast insect and disease damage can get ahead of 
you, and your plants may not recover for the rest of the summer. —LYNN hughes 



Plants for Great Re- 
sults: Crape myrtle, ‘Powis 
Castle’ artemesia, and orna- 
mental grasses. I’ve never had 
insects bother any of these. 


dragging hoses from one bed to 
another and hooking them to a 
soaker hose or a sprinkler head. 

I plan to install a drip irrigation 
system this summer. 


Insecticides: I alter- 
nate between Sevin and 
Malathion. 


Magazine: I really enjoy 
Garden Gate. The articles are 
well written and informative and 
contain interesting subject matter 
and lots of “how-to” tips. 

Mulch: I don’t purchase 
mulch. Each fall, Joe, my 
husband, scours Stillwater for 
bags of leaves set out at the 
curb for trash collectors. He 
loads them in our pickup, 
brings them home, and we 
shred them. I also use grass 
clippings and pine straw 
when it’s available. 



I couldn’t take care of my lawn 
and garden without an asparagus 
knife. This is a great weeding tool, and 
I carry it with me at all times. Second is 
my #2 Felco pruning shears. I’ve used 
many pruning shears, and these are the 
best. Finally, I would hate to do without my 
yellow wheelbarrow. It’s maneuverable and 
can haul gravel, soil, sand, and manure. 

—LYNN HUGHES 


The Hours: I spend twenty to 
thirty hours a week in the garden, 
depending on what insects need 
to be sprayed, how much the 
Bermuda grass has encroached, 
what diseases have attacked, how 
much watering needs to be done, 
and what vegetables need to be 
harvested. I also do all the edg- 
ing around my beds and all the 
trees before my husband mows 
the lawn. 
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THE SCISSOR-TAILED FLYCATCHER, OKLAHOMA’S BELOVED STATE 


BIRD SINCE 1951, SPELLBINDS US WITH ITS DRAMATIC DIVES 


FAMILIAR CALL, AND WIRE-PERCHED BEAUTY, 


By Scott Wigton 
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I ADMIT IT. I was in my fourth 
decade of Sooner living before I 
finally discovered something quint- 
essentially Oklahoma, something 
that literally had been soaring over 
my head for years. Normally, Tm a pretty 
observant guy. In fact, I occasionally get 
paid to be observant, to take notes, to 
write about things. 

Like so many of us, though, I had failed to 
lift my eyes long enough above the horizon 
to observe those dashing gray denizens of 
Oklahoma’s spring and summer skies. 

What does get me looking up at 
Oklahoma skies? Black-green super cells 
boiling up in May. The odd comet pass- 
ing by every decade or so. Orion on a 
January night. But birds? Nah. Not even 
Muscivora forficata. 

As unappreciative as I was of this dis- 
tinguished creature, it gracefully intruded 
into my awareness one spring day as if to 
say, “Hey, buddy, show me some respect. 
I’m the state bird!” 

This imposition came as I drove by a 
field in Broken Arrow. My eyes obedi- 
ently trained on the blacktop ahead of 
me, a sudden, swooping streak of pearl 
gray grabbed my attention. The creature 
possessed a phenomenal forked tail — nine 
inches long, I later learned. For the first 
time, my robotic road gaze detoured sky- 
ward and found a scissor-tailed flycatcher 
perched on a wire. 


z 
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farm fields. Even a reasonably sized, open 
patch of suburban landscape will do. As 
the scissortails advance, they scatter across 
Kansas and infiltrate parts of southern 
Nebraska, Missouri, and Arkansas. 

Like any good summer vacationer, the 
scissortail principally has two things on its 
mind: breeding and feeding. As with males 
of virtually every species, the breeding is 
preceded by plenty of posturing, puflPery, 
and pretension. For the male scissortail, 
that means a spectacular aerial display 


‘It was a road-to-Damascus moment. 
The scales fell from my eyes. Scissortail, 
where had you been all my life?’ 


It was a road-to-Damascus moment. The 
scales fell from my eyes. Here was a creature 
that deserved my consideration. Scissortail, 
where had you been all my life? 

For some reason, I associated scissortails 
with rarity, like bald eagles. In truth, they 
are common here in spring and summer 
after completing the migration from the 
insect-rich, rain forest borderlands of 
Central and South America, where they 
live October through February. By the 
first of April, the species surges across the 
Red River, spreading quickly northward 
to reinhabit favorite statewide haunts 
including open prairies and tree-fringed 
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popularly known as the “sky dance.” 

I’ve never seen the fabled sky dance, 
but in it, the bird soars to a hundred feet, 
embarks on a series of V-shaped maneuvers, 
and then, like an aerobatic plane stalling 
out at apogee, tumbles earthward while 
merrily cackling a scissortail love song. 

Suitably impressed, a female scissortail 
invites the male for a conjugal visit resulting 
in a clutch of four to six eggs that incubate 
over approximately two weeks. Nourished 
by Father’s insect-fetching forays, the 
hatchlings grow quickly, departing the 
nest after about two weeks. 

Say what you will about government. 



^ Bird Man 

ONE PHOTOGRAPHER KEEPS 
TRACK OE OUR STATE BIRD. 

As a freelance photographer specializing 
in Oklahoma’s avian species, I have long been 
: fascinated with our state bird. From the onset 

of spring through autumn, no other living 
creature lends more beauty and grace to the 
open country here than the scissor-tailed 
flycatcher. Oklahoma is one of only seven 
I states in which it breeds and raises its young. 
Courageously resting on fence lines and low 
tree branches, this handsome, sedate bird with 
salmon-colored flanks and a long forked tail is 
easily recognizable. 

Whether in flight with tail feathers opened 
: like a pair of scissors, feeding newly fledged 

young, or perched in a regal pose, scissortails 
' are always a joy to photograph. Many summer 
I days I have watched as young birds observe 
their parents’ superlative aerial skill while snag- 
ging insects on the fly. What a spectacle to wit- 
: ness the learning process, and by end of sum- 

mer, the still-immature scissortails are almost as 
adept as the parents at catching insects. 

When fall arrives, scissortails gather in 
large premigration flocks. I have counted 
more than five hundred birds in a single flock, 

! preparing for a perilous trip to wintering 
sites in Mexico and the tropics. I wish them 
: Godspeed and a safe journey until next spring, 

when once again I will hear that familiar call, 
“kee-kee kee-kee.” —BILL HORN 
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The University of Okiahoma, where artist 
George Miksch Sutton was a zooiogy 
professor, commissioned this Sutton 
painting of the scissor-taiied flycatcher 
for reproduction in the Fall 1957 issue of 
Oklahoma Today. The original watercolor was 
later presented to Governor Raymond Gary. 
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OKLAHOMA EMBLEMS PLATE IV 



THE SCISSORTAIL 


Paul E. Lefebvre, Oklahoma Toda^^s art director from 1956 to 
1983, illustrated a series of official Oklahoma emblems which 
appeared in the magazine during the 1960s and 1970s. This 
scissortaii originaiiy appeared in the Spring 1970 issue. 



OFFICIALLY ADOPTED MAY 26, 1951 
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Created by Helen Peel of Duncan, ^ ^ 
this quilt is one of eighty displayed tn 
Centennial Stitches: Oklahoma Wstory In 
Quilts. During July and August, th&iexhibit 
of the same name will visit Grove, Jenl^ 
Tuisa. and Wewoka. 


ours certainly got it right on May 26, 
1951, when House Joint Resolution No. 
2 1 designated the scissor-tailed flycatcher 
the state bird. Although the bobwhite quail 
enjoyed early support, the scissortail seems 
to be, in retrospect, the obvious choice, 
much like the American bald eagle over 
the turkey. 

But the scissortail isn’t just nice to look 


at — it’s also a farmer’s friend. Ambushing 
bugs midair or on the ground, the scissortail 
feasts heartily on crickets, grasshoppers, 
wasps, beetles, and other insects. 

In a 1912 U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture biological study of the scissortail’s 
dietary habits, ornithologist RE. L. Beal 
wrote, “Where the bird is abundant, it is 
of much economic value. Its food consists 


Drawn and Quartered 

OKLAHOMANS AND THE U.S. TREASURY 
SELECT THE 2008 QUARTER 


Of the hundreds of initial 
proposals, the field was narrowed 
to ten, then cut in half. On April 30, 
the results of the design for the 
state commemorative quarter were 
announced, and the scissor-tailed 
flycatcher rose to the challenge. 

Out of nearly 1 50,000 votes 
cast online and through mail, 
Oklahomans overwhelmingly 


embraced the design 
of the state bird — by a 
nearly 50 percent margin. 

The commemorative quarter, 
which debuts in 2008 and is 
the forty-sixth in the series, will 
showcase the scissor-tailed 
flycatcher taking wing above the 
state wildflower, the Indian blanket. 
The winning coin was chosen from 



a field of five finalists that 
featured symbols such as 
the Pioneer Woman, oil derricks, 
waving wheat, and a calumet. 

“The result is an illustration 
that attests to the state’s natural 
beauty,” said Governor Brad Henry 
when he announced the results. 
“Oklahomans have spoken, and the 
results are clear.”— vallery brown 




almost entirely of insects, including so 
few useful species that they may be safely 
disregarded. Its consumption of grasshop- 
pers alone is sufficient to entitle this bird 
to complete protection.” 

Although some people have poached the 
birds for their tail feathers, habitat destruc- 
tion poses the greatest long-term threat to 
the scissortail. As strip malls, parking lots, 
big-box stores, megachurches, and housing 
additions gobble up the countryside, the 
scissortail’s Oklahoma homeland shrinks 
incrementally. 

Still, this resilient bird makes the best 
of its situation, often fashioning nests 
from waste materials such as carpet fuzz, 
cigarette filters, and string. Even in the 
patchwork quilt of suburban neighborhoods 
and diminishing open spaces of Broken 
Arrow, the scissortail hangs on. 

I’ll be hanging on, too, hoping to see 
the sky dance. Surely this will be the year. 
Note to self: Keep looking up. 

Scott Wigton is a contributing editor to Okla- 
homa Today. He lives in Broken Arrow. 
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Paseo Arts District 



American Cuisine. International Flair. 


Welcome to Paseo's new dining star. 

Join us at our neighborhood- friendly, full-service 
restaurant and bar, where an intimate setting and 
imaginative creations delight 


M-TH llam-9:30pm, 

F 1 lam- 10pm, Sat 5:30pm - 10pm 


I 



Thomas Batista 

Painting 

Brooks Tower 

Mosaic 

Opening Reception: Friday 
Juiy 6, 6pm - 10pm 


JRBART 

AT THE ELMS 

Paseo Arts District 

2810 North Walker 

Oklahoma City, OK 73103 

405.528.6336 

www.jrbartgallery.com 



Debby Kaspari 

Painting 

Stan Carroll 

Sculpture 

Opening Reception: Friday 
August 3, 6pm - 10pm 


''Best New York Style Pizza in the Metro"! 

-State Senate Citation of Award I 


Fine Ales Fine Wines Espresso Bar 



JULY 

1 

GALLERY WALK 

BETWEEN 28TH & N. WALKER 
& 30TH & N. DEWEY 

FIRST FRIDAY 

JULY6TH • 6-10 PM 
Gallery Walk featuring 

over 60 artists 

SATURDAY 

JULY7TH • 12-6 PM 


'Sneak-a-peek' Saturday, 

Watch artists work in their studios 

Over 60 artists in more than 
17 galleries all within walking distance 

Enjoy live Yoga demos 

and wine tasting. 

RECEPTIONS: 

LIVE 

Adelantel Gallery 

BANDS 

a.k.a. gallery 

AT: 

Studio Six 

Sauced 

In Your Eye Gallery 

Galileo 

JRB Art @ the Elms 
Paseo Art Space 

Blue Moon 
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cuAXcr 
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3022 Paseo • Oklahoma City 


405-525-2688 • www.thepaseo.com 










CHRISTOPHER LEE 



DAIRY GOOD 

Braum’s Icecream and Dairy 
Stores, sponsor of the Tuttle Ice 
Cream Festival, is involved in the 
production of its ice cream from 
start to finish. The company even 
makes its own cartons and uses its 
own trucks to ensure that its dairy 
products are transported at the 
proper temperature. 




Tuttle provides buckets of the All-American favorite at its 


annual holiday festival. 

N o FOOD SCREAMS summer like ice cream. 
This Fourth of July, truckloads of the 
hot-weather treat converge in Schrock 
Park for the Tuttle Ice Cream Festival. 

“We put on a festival where the entire 
family can have a great time,” says Teresa 
Sullivan, cochair of the event. 

If ice cream epitomizes summer, then 
no town says ice cream like Tuttle, which 
serves as the hub for Braum’s Ice Cream 
and Dairy Stores. 

“We’re proud to be part of the Tuttle 
Ice Cream Festival,” says Drew Braum, 
president of Braum’s. “Tuttle is home to 
our family farm and the heart of the Braum 
operation. It’s a great festival and getting 
bigger each year.” 


As a corporate sponsor, Braum’s do- 
nates 252 half-gallons of its most popular 
flavors, but its participation doesn’t end 
there. The company enters a white Hol- 
stein cow bus with a mooing horn in the 
festival parade. 

Activities like inflatable slides offer a 
respite from sugar cone-induced frenzies. 
When it’s time to relax, festival-goers can 
sit in the shade and let the delicious taste 
of ice cream refresh them on a warm sum- 
mer day. —PATRICK MADDOX 

The Tuttle Ice Cream Festival takes place 
at Schrock Park on July 4 from 9 a.m. to 10 
p.m. The parade starts at 10 a.m. in down- 
town Tuttle. Free. (405) 381-4600. 
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f Sit Down. 

StayAwhile. 

Relish the famous BBQi steaks and seafood 
specialties that have made Freddie’s a favorite Route 
66 destination. We promise to make your day. 

NEW EXIT OFF OF TURNER TURNPIKE! 

Exit 218A, turn right at the stoplight, go down 
about 2/10 of a mile and you're at Freddie's! 



Historical Dinner Theater 
June l - August 18, 2007 
Friday & Saturday Evenings 

Dinner &. THEATER, 6:30 P.M. 

Adults $25, youth $15 ■ Reservations Required 

Theater ONLY, 7:00 p.m. 

Adults $15, youth $10 

EOR RESERVATIONS OR GROUP RATES CONTACT US 
AT 888.999.6007 EXT. 245 

21192 South Keeeer drive ■ Park Hiee, OK 74451 
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aXiolors of 
ummer ^ 

Seasonal vegetables 
make for good eating. 

H ot OKLAHOMA 
MONTHS can still bear a 
bounty. Oklahoma boasts 
a cornucopia of summer 
selections of healthful veg- 
gies, seasonal spoils perfect to sink your teeth 
into during sizzling summer days. 

Kamala Gamble of Kam’s Kookery & 
Guilford Gardens (kamskookery.com) 
knows tomatoes: She grows twenty 
varieties in her Oklahoma Gity ^ 
garden. Hate canning? Gamble 
suggests roasting extra tomatoes on 
sheet pans, then transferring them 
to Ziploc bags for freezing. “Roasting 
brings out a lot of wonderful flavors in the 
tomato,” she says. 

Its time to start picking peppers. 
Nutrient-rich bell peppers 
offer more of the color 
with fewer scorching side 
effects than hot peppers. 
“The longer they are on the 
vine, the sweeter they get,” 
says Payne Gounty horticulture 
educator Kelsey McGollum. 

With corn, the possibilities are endless. 
WG. Pesterfield of Pesterfields Sweet Gorn 
west of Pauls Valley (405/238-6829) knows 
the telltale signs corn is ready. “The silk will 
normally tell you how close you’re getting 
to maturity,” he says. When silks turn dark 
brown, they’re ready. — Vallery Brown 





awayatWoodwaf'*® 

common in Oklahoma 

jly 29 and August 26, 

rtscaneniovahwo-hour. 

,g.you-wanted-to-know- 
ine-but-were-a1raid-to- 
s plus unlimited tastings, 
iss, $69. (405) 605-8234 c 
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LUKE SOUTHERN 


"You've got to be rich to have a swing like that."— Bob Hope 





OSU’s athletic director Mike Holder hosts a men- 
only fantasy dinner with a strong Cowboy flavor. 


The Host 
Talk about a strong track 
record. Prior to being 
named OSU’s athletic 
director in September 2005, 
Mike Holder helmed the 
university’s golf program 
for thirty-two years. His 
teams, nearly as well 
known for their academic 
as athletic achievements, 
captured twenty-five 
conference titles and eight 
national championships. 

The Location 
and Menu 

Holder’s dinner will be in the 
dining room at Karsten Creek. 
The menu is shrimp cocktail, 
salad, twenty-four-ounce 
bone-in rib-eye, asparagus, 
sweet potato fries, and Mesa 
Vista blackberry cobbler, 
named after Boone Picken’s 
ranch in the Texas Panhandle, 
where the recipe originated. 


The Guests 

BOONE PICKENS: My best friend and the most impor- 
tant individual in the history of Oklahoma State 
University. 

JERRY WALSH: He brought Boone Pickens and Sherman 
Smith to the first Cowboy Pro-Am golf tournament 
in 1973. This changed the course of history for 
OSU. Jerry was Boone Pickens’ best friend until he 
died in 1995. 

SHERMAN SMITH: A generous donor to OSU who was 
instrumental in the construction of Karsten Creek, 
Boone Pickens Stadium, and the future indoor practice 
facility that will be named in his honor. 

SPECK HOLDER: My father was a tough, hard-working 
oil-field hand who loved a good steak. 

BOB COLEMAN: He was a great friend of the OSU golf 
team, and the Karsten Creek clubhouse is dedicated 
to his memory. 

LABRON HARRIS: The first OSU golf coach, one of the 
greatest coaches of all time in any sport, and the 
reason I became a golf coach. 

STEVE PAYNE: The first significant donor to the OSU golf 
program. He died of cancer in 1980, and the team 
dedicated the NCAA championship to him. 

TOM JONES: A freshman on the first team I coached. He 
was a team leader his first day on campus, and he was 
the catalyst for the 1976 NCAA Championship. 


CelebratB This Summer 

Cater Yoa^ 
Corfrorate' Bu^e4its 


•Appreciation lunches 

• Board meetings 
•Company picnics 
•Customized menus 
•Gourmet boxed lunches 

• LIVE on-site grilling 






CATERING 

751.0688 

www.johnniescatering.com 



Gifts For 
Your Inner Okie. 



Frankoma Trivet 
$9.95 



Celtic Firestone 
$34.95 


Order using the enclosed order form, 

OR ORDER ONLINE AT OklahomaToday.com. 
(405) 230-8450 • 1 (800) 777-1793 
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Tubas Brasserie Restaurant sets a high 
standard for casual French cuisine. 

T aken literally, 

BRASSERIE translates 
“to brew” in French, 
and this nomenclature 
heralds many a brew house on 
French street corners. Not so 
much here in Oklahoma, but 
the Brasserie in Tulsa, open 
since November 2006, is mak- 
ing great strides toward winning 
over Oklahoma with this casual 
approach to French dining. 

“ Y ou ve eaten this food before,” 
says general manager Kristen 
Villareal. “You just didn’t know 
it was French.” 

Steak and fries, anyone? At the 
Brasserie, the combination is called 
steak frites, and the wait staff assures 
it’s a safe bet for people afraid of 
French food. For those intrigued 
by the sometimes enigmatic world 
of French cuisine, why not take 
a gastronomic journey by way of 
Tulsa’s only authentic bistro? 

Escargots, steak tartare, and a 
mushroom tart are just a few of 
the offerings from executive chef 
Justin Thompson, who says if he 
has to choose, the seared duck 
breast is his favorite. 

The Brasserie makes a dramatic 
visual statement in creamy yellow 


serie. Baker and Villareal — ^whose 
culinary resume closely matches 
Baker’s — had been so immersed 
in the local restaurant scene that 


one dedicated to local produce, 
healthy eating, and quality 
ingredients. 

This commitment shows in 



Table Talk 

OWNER TIM BAKER’S OTHER FAVORITE OKLAHOMA EATERIES 


owner Tim Baker. 

Baker learned the trade from 
the bottom rung at age fourteen, 
when he washed dishes and 
cooked at an eatery weekdays 
before school. He spent the next 
twenty years honing his skills at 
Tulsa’s preeminent eateries, includ- 
ing Bodean Seafood Restaurant 
and the Southern Hills Country 
Club, before opening the Bras- 


Biga: “authentic Italian, great 
ingredients, interesting wines” 
Stonehorse Cafe: “awesome 
chef, innovative — but not 
fussy — ^food with really fresh, 
sharp, all-organic ingredients” 


• KoKoa Chocolatier: “an 
extremely talented chocolatier; 
top-notch ingredients” 

• The Coach House: “chef is the 
best in Oklahoma, and the food 
is haute cuisine” 


tones complemented by clean 
black upholstery and antique 
mirrors. “All the way through 
construction and decoration, we 
tried to make it a comfortable, 
nonstuck-up environment,” says 


they’d built a following. 

“We had regulars the first week 
we were open,” Villareal says. 

Baker belongs to Slow Food 
Oklahoma, a statewide associa- 
tion foodies will recognize as 


every bite, from the yeasty rolls 
and handmade gnocchi to the 
exquisite king crab bisque. The 
wine selection is another story, 
with seventy wines available by 
the glass and an additional thirty 
to fifty available by bottle. 

French brew houses tradition- 


ally boast high-quality bistro fare 
all day and well into the night. 
The Brasserie is no exception. 
Here, Oklahomans will find 
excellent French food in an 
atmosphere unlike any in the 
state, seven days a week. 

— Ami Reeves 

The Brasserie is located at 3509 
South Peoria in Tulsa’s Brookside 
District. (918) 779-7070 or the- 
hrasserietulsa. com. 
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RICHARD VAN LE 



Chef 


Parrott au Jus 

There have been plenty of forks in chef Ryan Rarrott’s road. 

S ometimes, life is the best lesson. So it goes for Ryan Parrott, executive 
chef and partner in Oklahoma City’s Deep Fork Group of restaurants. 
With no formal training, Parrott, whose culinary education began at age 
fourteen as a dishwasher at Crockett’s Smokehouse, now commands more 
than three hundred employees in nine kitchens, including the new pizza 
hot spot in Oklahoma City, the Wedge, which opened in May. Fiere, Parrott gets 
cooking on his tools of the trade. — Steffie Corcoran 



ESSENTIAL COOKBOOK: The Joy of Cooking. 
This book has the basics for everything. You 
can adjust anything from it and make great 
food. It is the basic bible. 

FOOD MAGAZINES: I have subscriptions to 
Food Arts, Art Culinaire, Cook’s Illustrated, 
and Chef Magazine. 

COOKING SHOWS: I get a kick out of Iron Chef, 
and Dinner: Impossible is exciting because I 
can relate to it. 

COOKING AT HOME: I have four children, so 
I can’t get too complex with flavors. We like 
to cook Asian-inspired foods, and we cook 
outside a lot. 

CELEBRITY CHEF: Rick Bayless, because for 
one, he is from Oklahoma, and he stays true 
to the tradition and heritage of the foods he 
prepares. Fie is well versed in all aspects of 
his cuisine and ensures that his entire staflF 
is as well. 

COOKING PHILOSOPHY: I like to keep it 
simple and not get too fussy with amazing, 
over- the- top flavors and ingredients. With a 
few high-quality ingredients, you can create 
a masterpiece with great preparation. 

FAVORITE MENU ITEMS AT YOUR RESTAU- 
RANTS: Mac and cheese from Deep Fork, 
fried green tomatoes at Charlie Newton’s, 
and the ravioli from Cafe Nova. 


FAVORITE OKLAHOMA RESTAURANTS: We 

generally do takeout from Kim Wah. I like 
Indian from Gopuram Taste of India, but the 
kids are not so hot on that. 

LOCAL PRODUCE: We try to buy locally as 
much as possible. Organic Gardens in Pied- 
mont will grow anything we ask. They do 
wonderful varieties of melons and squashes, 
great tomatoes, and unique herbs. We get 
eggs and chickens from Cordell and other 
vegetables from a farm in Coyle. We use 
a variety of other small farmers and judge 
everything on quality. 

BIGGEST INFLUENCE: I always hear chefs 
answer this question the same: My mother. 
She and my grandmother were fabulous 
cooks, creating from-scratch meals that I 
still think about and long for. Both of them 
definitely had an effect on my cooking. But 
the biggest influence is my audience. I can 
cook what I like to eat, but if no one else is 
there to enjoy, then the business model does 
not perform. 

BEST COOKING ADVICE: Don’t take criticism 
personally. Just because I feel like I created a 
masterpiece, someone somewhere is not going 
to like it. That’s life, so move on. 


Bite-Sized Cooking Wisdom 
From Ryan Parrott 

• Don’t rush anything. Cooks these days want 
to learn how to be Thomas Keller or think they 
can jump in the second day and be a chef and 
start playing with molecular gastronomy or 
doing some cutting-edge plating. Take your 
time; there is a lot to learn out there. 

• Research ingredients before playing with 
them. Don’t mess up a product you have never 
worked with before because you are too proud 
to ask for help. 

• This is a very hard business to be in. It’s not nine 
to five Monday through Friday, which is very 
shocking to some young, aspiring chefs who 
aren’t cut out for eighty hours per week. 



Welcome TO 
Oklahoma’s 
Little Italy! 


Newly Remodeled! 


Come see our new selection 
of imported Italian delicacies 
including delicious varieties of 
extra virgin olive oils 

Exquisite Italian Sausage & Cheese 
Lovera’s Famous Pestos 
Pasta's, Grains and Sauces 

To order: I -800-854- 1 4 1 7 
or visit vwsnv.Moveitalian.com 

FAMILY GROCERY 
KREBS. OK 





Texoma Peanut livh 


SjtfrpjorLatCTGifts 


www.texomapeanut.com/mn 
1 800-326-0231 

texomapeanutiitii@sticglobaf.net 


012 5 First - Mactlilf OK 73446 
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AN AFFAIR 

“™HEART^W» 



July 20, 21, & 22, 2007 
November 16, 17, & 18, 2007 
Tulsa, OK 

Hours: Friday & Saturday, 9 a. m. to 6 p. m. 
Sunday, 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

EXPOSITION CENTER BUILDING 
at EXPO SQUARE 

at 21st & Pittsburg Avenue 
on 21st between Yale and Harvard 

Erach July, Heart of Tulsa is located in the Ex-£ 
position Center Building at Expo Square. The 
admission charge covers entry for all three days. 
There are thousands of reasons to shop, and 
most visitors plant o spend all day at the exhib- 
its. The parking is free, RV hook-ups are avail- 
able and security service is provided around the 
clock. Eood service is also available. 


^klahoma! 



Cerutnuiiji/ tivaiJ'fiWe in 2 & ooioTj! 

feepsake* 

Tandles 

2 miles W iif Bnrdesville on US 60 
Call us toll^frce (S88) 636^0351 






Let There Be Wine 


In Lawton, Rinie’s Kitchen & Wine Bar serves 
diners in high style. 


A t first, visitors to Rink’s 

Kitchen & Wine Bar in Lawton 

might not notice all the details 
behind the restaurant’s unique 
fine dining atmosphere. 

But they’ll get the idea when they see extra 
flourishes like the engraved brass nameplates 
owner/ operator Mark Richardson has ordered 
for regular customers, framed and placed in the 
entryway. Or when they hear the musicians 
who play nightly in the intimate, wood-paneled 
lounge. Or when they order the “Marksflirtini” 
he created in flavors like raspberry, mango, 
and pomegranate and serves with a chocolate 
stick and a strawberry on the side. 

Rinie’s atmosphere is Oklahoma-friendly 
with an urban, sophisticated feel. The eclectic 
mix of food and decor gives the ambiance 
extra panache. 

“I think it’s different, and I’m different,” he 
says. “I don’t want anything ordinary.” 
Richardson bought the restaurant in Febru- 
ary 2006 from its previous owners. Matt and 
Rinie Gaskins, who opened it in 2002. 

“Mark pays very close attention to busi- 
ness,” says Rinie’s regular Cynthia Kent of 
Lawton. “Fie really is a restaurateur who 
wants to make it work.” 

At Rinie’s, Richardson’s attention to detail 
shows as he greets guests by name, wipes and 
rearranges tables, or adds the final garnish to 
make the dining experience special. 


The menu includes appetizers as diverse 
as shrimp risotto cakes, Thai wings, stuffed 
mushrooms, and bitterballen, a Dutch meat 
hors d’oeuvre. Among the entrees are an 
eight-ounce filet mignon with bordelaises 2 i\xct, 
pan-fried tilapia, marinated lamb ka-bobs, pad 
Thai, and blackened catfish enchiladas. 

Guests should not miss the desserts, either, 
including tiramisu, creme brulee, and bread 
pudding. Recommendations from Rinie’s 
wine list accompany each entree. 

— Lillie-Beth Brinkman 

Rinies Kitchen & Wine Bar is open Tuesday 
through Saturday from 5 p.m. to 10 p.m. Res- 
ervations are recommended. 1320 Northwest 
Homestead Drive in Lawton. ( 580) 248-8100 
or rinieskitchenandwinebar. com. 


Night Life 

Mark Richardson, owner/operator of Rinie’s 
Kitchen & Wine Bar, wants his restaurant’s nightly 
performances to appeal to music lovers of all 
kinds. He hopes eventually to have the lounge’s 
live entertainment — which includes guitar and 
piano music, jazz, and pop— piped throughout 
the restaurant and outside patio. Regular pianist 
David C. Anderson says Rinie’s is one of his 
favorite places to play. “Everything about that 
place seems like it’s on,” says Anderson. “I feel 
lucky to be a part of that.” 
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Oklahoma City METRO 



Oklahoma City's Newest Dining Experience 

Soleil’s French and Continental dining room offers an extensive menu of 
reinvigorated modern French classics from Provence and La Baguette Chef 
Alain Buthions native town of Grenoble. 

Located on the street level of the newly renovated Colcord Hotel, Soleil is an 
urban oasis in the heart of downtown. 



Colcord Hotel 

15 N. Robinson, Oklahoma City 
(405) 601-3800 

WWW. soleil-xo.com 



Chin-Chin! 

Bienvenue a La Baguette-0\ddi\vomdi City’s 
preferred French bistro since 1988. Join 
proprietor Michel Buthion and his 
brother, chef Alain Buthion, for rustic 
French country cuisine and other Franco- 
culinary favorites in a relaxed atmosphere. 

Full bar, generous wine list and French 
bakery on site. Now serving breakfast 
seven days a week. 

La Saguet^e Bish*o 

Casual Resraurant & RaKery 

7408 N. May Ave. 

(405) 840-3047 
labaguettebistro.com 



OKC's Neighborhood 
Bar & Grill 

Located in the heart of downtown 
Oklahoma City’s historic Deep 
Deuce Jazz District, the Deep Deuce 
Bar & Grill is the perfect place for 
lunch, dinner and drinks. Live music 
Friday &. Saturday nights. Patio 
dining and outdoor bar. Come by and 
try our new dinner menu! 



307 NE 2nd Street . (405)235-9100 



Wine & Dine on Western 



73 

wine bar 


Enjoy an expanded menu of sump- 
tuous new entrees 11 a.m. to 11 
p.m. Oklahoma City’s premier wine 
bar features more than 50 wines by 
the glass along with Tapas-style ap- 
petizers. Wine tasting at 7 pm every 
Wednesday. Call for reservations. 

7312 N. Western Ave. 

(405) 843-0073 



Bricktown's Hot Spot 

LIT Lounge is the premier downtown 
Oklahoma City location for the best music, 
media, art, drinks, and Hookah! Come enjoy 
music on our rooftop lounge, OKC’s only 
open-air, full-service rooftop bar. 

Mondays: Enjoy 20% off our popular Hookah bar. 
Tuesdays: Tuesday on the Rocks, $2 off all cigars. 
Wednesdays: Dead Center Film Festival Fan 
Favorites Cf other media events. 
Thursdays: Retro night on the rooftop bar. 
Fridays: No cover for ladies, entertainment by Brad & 
Brian Edwards, Future History of House. 

Drink Specials 
July & August: 

$1. 75 domestics 
$2. 75 Mexican beers 
$3. 75 SoCo & Lime shots 

LOUNGE 

^UI-EV 

Bricktown • (405) 602-6246 • www.lit-okc.com 
Mon. - Fri. 5 p.m. to 2 a.m. • Sat. 8 p.m. to 2 a.m. 















MOON OVER PASEO 

Considered the oldest arts district in the state, the Historic Paseo Arts District 
in Oklahoma City offers a supportive and creative community for the more 
than 60 artists who work there. Seventeen galleries, three restaurants, several 
shops, a hair salon, yoga studio, and an exciting nightlife add to the area’s 
entertainment appeal. 


A night out in the 
Historic Paseo Arts 
District is a sure 
thing for great food, 
live music, and 
cultural awakenings. 


S OME PEOPLE CALL OUahoma 
City’s Historic Paseo Arts District 
an overnight success story that has 
taken thirty-one years. The Paseo, 
with its original sense of place thoroughly 
intact, has weathered countless vicissitudes 
since 1927 but truly is beginning to ripen as 
an arts destination. 

People are moving back to the Paseo, 
and in the past two years, a handful of new 
restaurants and one old favorite have joined 
a thriving group of studios and galleries to 
cement the historic neighborhood’s identity 
as a bona fide swinging hot spot. 

On New Year’s Eve 2006, Ed Baldwin and 
Mandy Bigger popped the cork on a lifetime 
dream of Ed’s: to open a cafe, a gathering 
place like dozens he knew from his youth in 
the San Francisco Bay Area. In their minds. 
Sauced, a new pizza cafe, would be considered 
the neighborhood living room. A week after 
opening, an ice storm secured Sauced’s place 
in the Paseo community. 

“Everybody in the neighborhood was stuck 
at home with no food, so they all just walked 
over here,” Baldwin says. “We were packed, 
and everyone had a great time.” 

Baldwin is a slender man with a white gold- 
and-platinum overlay tooth. A heart condition 
brought him from California to Oklahoma 
City to be near family. Once here, he met 
Oklahoma City schoolteacher Mandy Bigger 
in the Paseo, and the two shared a mutual need 
to gulp rather than sip life’s dreams. 

Sauced is more cultural hub than mere 
eatery. Sure, you can get fantastic Neapolitan 
pizza by the slice ($3), baked delectables by 
Ingrid’s of Oklahoma City, fair-trade espresso, 
fresh-squeezed juices, and an inspired selection 
of beers. Sauced has everything from Chimay, 
a $9 bottled nectar made by Belgian Trappist 
monks, to Old Milwaukee at a dollar a can. 
(“You laugh,” Baldwin says, “but that’s our 
demographic!”) 
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Neighborhood Dining 



Eat Up 




A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE PASEO 


In Spanish, paseo means “to take 
a stroll.” Originally known as Spanish 
Village, the Paseo was perhaps 
Oklahoma City’s first suburban shopping 
center. Begun in 1927, the Spanish 
revival district was the brainchild of 
Oklahoma City developer G.A. Nichols. 
Through the 1950s, the Paseo was a 
neighborhood shopping district boasting 
grocery stores, barber shops, and an 
octagonal swimming pool called the 
Paseo Plunge. 

Its storybook environment made it a 
haven for bohemians and hippies in the 
early 1970s, but then the neighborhood 
fell into decline. Oklahoma City attorney 
John Belt bought his first Paseo building 
in 1976, just days before the wrecking 
ball hit. Belt and his wife Joy (who owns 
the JRB Art at the Elms gallery), along 
with other Paseo lovers, inaugurated the 
Paseo Arts Festival that same year. 

Thirty-one years later, the Paseo 
arts district is growing stronger than 
ever. Its historic buildings, with their 
distinct identity surrounded by charming 
bungalow neighborhoods, are proving 
irresistible to neo-bohemians and young 
families alike. 
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But Sauced is also a study in Gen-X values. 
Its organic. Its Wi-Fi. Its multicultural. Its 
artsy. It s outdoors — patrons enter the build- 
ing through the patio. And it s local — most of 
the staff and patrons live in and around the 
Paseo neighborhood. Sauced gives discounts 
to anyone on two wheels, and the manage- 
ment trains every employee to do every job, 
with 100 percent tip share. 

“So many different people meet here, gather 
here, work on projects together here,” says 
Baldwin, an artist. “I just love that. I look at 
Sauced as the largest mixed-media art project 
Ive ever done.” 

Across the street from Sauced, in a 1929 
building at the triangle of Dewey and Paseo, Joe 
Jungmann has opened an understated eatery 
with a mission to provide top-notch dining in 
a comfortable atmosphere. Since its debut in 
July 2006, it is clear many patrons already feel 
Paseo Grill has become “their place.” 

The restaurant is small — ^just 1 10 seats — but 
Paseo designers Kathy Jacobsen and her son, 
Graig Travis, have successfully created a sense 
of rooms within the larger envelope of space. 
The neo-Moorish interior is soothing, the 
lighting thoughtful. Gonversations punctuated 
by laughter flow all around, but intimacy is 
easy to find in generous booths that feel like 
small salons. 

From his years managing Lake Hefner’s 
Red Rock Ganyon Grill, Jungmann is flu- 
ent in the restaurant language of long odds 
and even longer hours, but his instincts 
told him that the Paseo was ready for a 
destination restaurant. 

“I like to go up against something and see 
what I can make of it,” he says. Along with 
partner Lesley Rawlinson, Jungmann saw an 




Urban Village 

Tucked away between Walker and Lee avenues and 
Twenty-eighth and Thirtieth streets, the Historic 
Paseo Arts District is northwest Oklahoma City’s most 
vibrant and colorful neighborhood. 

opportunity in the Paseo to “develop a place 
nobody else could duplicate.” 

The Paseo Grill website describes its fare 
as “international cuisine with an American 
flair.” Ghefs Ben Spears and Jeremy Barcum 
have risen from the minor leagues in previous 
lives to major-league status with their menus 
of grilled fish and beef and perfect duckling, 
mastery of sauces, and charming presenta- 
tions. The Paseo chefs clearly understand the 
cardinal rule of fine dining: The first bite is 
with the eyes. 

Gan a menu be elegant and wholesome at 
the same time? The folks at the Paseo Grill 
are unapologetic about mashed potatoes 
as the perfect accompaniment to beef and 
pork. They understand the transformative 
qualities of creamy mushroom soup. And 
they understand Oklahoma diners’ appetites 
for authenticity and value. 

Just up the hill from Paseo Grill is Galileo, 
a purple stucco mecca for Oklahoma Gity 
coolios who are drawn to the innovative 
food, convivial atmosphere, and live music. 
In nine short years, Galileo has become the 
granddaddy of Paseo restaurants. 

Owner Sandi Burden describes Gali- 
leo patrons as “Edmond yuppies meet the 
Grateful Dead meet nouveau hippies.” “We 
serve every cross section of people you could 
meet,” she says. 

It’s not hard to understand why the place 
has so many loyal fans. The ambiance is 
friendly. Red-topped tables and muted orange 
walls are overhung by a stamped tin ceiling. 
Antique tile work on the lower level suggests 
a building with a past. 

Galileo is a restaurant, a bar, and five nights a 
week, a music venue featuring an adventurous 
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lineup of acts ranging from jazz to rock to folk 
and beyond. Open Mike Night is Thursday, 
and Wednesday evenings are reserved for poetry, 
a long-standing Galileo tradition. 

Burden, along with partners Tina Moody, 
Craig Roche, and Vetiana Phiasiripanyo, are 
proud of Galileos signature dishes such as 
chipotle tortellini, garlic filet, homemade 
pizza, and meat loaf sandwiches made from 
an old family recipe. 

“When we first opened,” Sandi Burden says, 
“everybody told us, ‘You’re a bar; you have to 
sell burgers and nachos.’ But if we had cheese- 
burgers, who would try the tortellini?” 

Galileo also has a dressed-up cousin next 
door: Isis, an upscale cocktail lounge. Exotic 
and near-Eastern in decor, Isis specializes in 
sophisticated drinks and intimate corners for 
late-night conversation. It’s a destination for 
neighborhood patrons and a favorite hangout 


for the four Galileo partners, who all own 
houses within two blocks of the restaurant. 

Finally, in an improbable building with 
an industrial feel, the Paseo welcomes Blue 
Moon on Paseo, part art bar, part perfor- 
mance venue, and part workshop space. 
Blue Moon on Paseo opened its doors in 
February 2006, a dream come true for 
owners Tara and Randy Feuerborn. 

The Feuerborns had long envisioned a 
creativity incubator, a place for musicians, 
poets, and artists to hone their crafts and 
be inspired. In 2006, they took the plunge, 
opening Blue Moon in the space above Artistic 
License Design Group, their Paseo business 
specializing in hand-painted signs and mu- 
rals. A year into their grand experiment, bar 
manager Diana DeBaca says, “The response 
from artists and the public has been nothing 
short of wonderful.” 


Getting There 

WHERE TO DINE AND UNWIND ON THE PASEO 



Galileo 

3009 Paseo 
Tuesday through 
Saturday, 11 a.m.to 2 
a.m.; Sunday, 11 a.m. 
to midnight. (405) 415- 
7827 or galileo-okc.com. 



Paseo Grill 

2909A Paseo 
Monday through 
Thursday, 11 a.m.to 
9:30 p.m.; Friday and 
Saturday, 5:30 p.m. to 
10 p.m. (405) 601-1079 
or paseogrill.com. 



Sauced 

291 2 Paseo 


Monday through Thursday, 
7 a.m. to midnight; Friday 
and Saturday, 7 a.m. to 2 
a.m.; Sunday, 11 a.m.to 
midnight. (405) 521-9800 
or (405) 521-9801 or 
yoursauced.com. 



Blue Moon on Paseo 

291 6C Paseo 
Hours are 
irregular; events 
by announcement. 

(405) 528-9999 or 
bluemoononpaseo.com. 


Blue Moon features every stripe of musi- 
cian playing traditional Americana, bluegrass, 
psychedelic folk, and alt country, to name 
a few styles. According to their website, on 
Wednesdays, doors open for a “free-form, 
multimedia improvisation experiment that 
includes instruments, art supplies, and open, 
creative minds.” Second Tuesdays, Tara’s 
daughter, Lauren Zuniga, leads a performance 
poetry workshop. Participants are invited to 
“perform, slam, or just kick it up a notch.” 
Patrons ascend the stairs to Blue Moon into 
a loft living room setting with cafe tables and 
sofas and windows open to the street below. 
The walls are a warm brown, and the stage 
is backdropped by an enormous blue-toned 
close-up of La Luna in all her splendor. But 
it was not always thus. 

“When we started,” says DeBaca, “there 
was nothing but dust, dirt, and holes in the 
walls. We’ve come a long way.” 

For now, the corrugated metal bar serves 
lighter drinks only, specializing in Blue Moon 
beer, a Belgian-style white ale. The Feuerborns 
plan to add a kitchen this summer, which will 
enable expanded bar options in the future. 

Inspired by innovative artists and stylish 
restaurants, enveloped by rediscovered bunga- 
low neighborhoods, the Paseo is reclaiming its 
identity as a village within the city. People live 
here, play here, and work here. They delight 
in the uniqueness of their environment and 
a sense of belonging someplace. 

Teamed with a gracious setting, art, dining, 
and entertainment generate real economic 
horsepower in this artistic enclave. The Paseo 
has become a community again. “It’s like a 
village in the big city,” says Tina Moody. “We 
all take care of each other.” 
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Destination: Norman Arts 



(405) 360-1162 


Sponsors 


OKLAHOMA 



NATIONAL 
ENDOWMENT 
FOR THE ARTS 



REPUBLIC 

Bank & Trust 


irX/IF^crjF^TS 


Make IMorman Your 
Arte and Cultural Destination 


Jun 28 

*Jazz in June: Blues Under the Stars, The 
Rounders, Elvin Bishop, Brookhaven Village, 
located at 3700 W. Robinson (36th & Robinson 
Ave), Norman 

Jun 29 

*Jazz in June: Jazz Under the Stars, Norman 
North High School Jazz Choir, Garrett "Big 
G" Jacobson, and Jacob Fred Jazz Odyssey, 
Brookhaven Village, located at 3700 W. Robinson 
(36th & Robinson Ave), Norman 

Jun 30 

Library Day: Free Admission, Patrons of The Sam 
Noble Oklahoma Museum of Natural History will 
receive free admission with a library card 

*Jazz in June 

Free Musicians Clinic, Norman North High 
School, located at 1809 Stubbeman, Norman 

Jazz in the Park, Miss Brown to You, Edmar 
Castaneda, Casady Jazz Ensemble, Andrews 
Park, located at 201 W. Daws Street, Norman 

Jam Session, Sooner Legends Inn and Suites, 
located at 1200 24th Ave. SW, Norman 

Jan 1-Jul 29 

Exhibition: Galapagos: Young Eyes on an Old 
World, Sam Noble Oklahoma Museum of Natural 
History 


Apr 1-Jul 1 

Exhibition: University of Oklahoma American 
Indian Artists Exhibition 

Jun 3-Aug 4 

*Summer Camp: 2007 Youth Summer Camps, 
The Sooner Theatre 

Jun 9-Sep 9 

Exhibition: Oklahoma Moderne: The Art and 
Design ofOlinka Hrdy, Fred Jones Jr. Museum 
Of Art 

Jul 8 

*Concert: Summer Breeze Concert Series, Folk 
musicians, Steppin' In It will be performing at 
Andrews Park from 7:30-9:30pm 

Jul 22 

*Concert: Summer Breeze Concert Series, 

Mike Hosty Duo will perform at Lions Park from 
7:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m 

Jul 29 

Musical Theatre: The Princess and the Pee, 
Cool Kids Summer Camp, Cimarron Circuit 
Opera Company 

Jun 16, 07-Jan 21, 08 

Exhibition: Collecting Oklahoma, Sam Noble 
Oklahoma Museum of Natural History 


Aug 5 

Concert: Summer Breeze Concert Series, 
Bluegrass artist. Mountain Smoke will perform at 
Andrews Park from 7:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m 

Aug 19 

*Concert: Summer Breeze Concert Series, Travis 
Linville and Friends will be performing at Lions 
Park from 7:30-9:30pm 

Aug 25 

New Volunteer Orientation: Become a 
Volunteer, The Sam Noble Oklahoma Museum of 
Natural History 

Sep 9 

*Concert: Summer Breeze Concert Series, 

Singer, songwriter KaneAA/elch/Kaplin will be 
performing at Lions Park from 7:30-9:30pm 

Sep 23 

*Concert: Summer Breeze Concert Series, 
Western swing artist Byron Berlin will perform at 
Andrews Park from 7:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m 


*Denotes events funded in part by the Norman 
Arts Council Hotel Tax Grant Program. 


For complete descriptions www.NormanArts.org/events 



NORMAN 

GALLERIES & MUSEUMS 


Blue Apples Gallery 

800 W Rock Creek Rd. #11 7 (405) 321-0342 


The Crucible Foundary & 
Gallery 

Jones & Tonhowo (405) 579-2700 


Downtown Art & Frame 

115 South Santo Fe (405) 329-0309 


Dreamer Concepts Studio & 
Foundation 

324 East Main (405)701-0048 


GALLERIES 


Lightwell Gallery 

520 Farrington Oval, Rm. 200 (405) 
325-2691 

MAINSITE Contemporary 
Art 

120 East Main (405) 292-8095 

Moore-Lindsoy Historical 
Museum 

508 North Peters (405) 321-0156 

Norman Arts Council 

220 East Main (405) 360-1162 

Performing Arts Studio 

200 South Jones (405) 307-9320 

Ring of Fire Studio 

31 8 East Main (405) 321-9595 

Shevoun Williams & 
Associates 

221 East Main (405) 329-6455 



Photo by Matthew Allen 


Firehouse Art Center 

444 South Flood (405) 329-4523 

Hall of Tattoos 

328 East Main (405) 364-7335 

Jacobson House Native Art 
Center 

609 Chautauqua Ave. (405) 366-1667 


MUSEUMS 


Sam Noble Museum of 
Natural History 

2401 Chautauqua Ave (405) 325-4712 

Fred Jones Jr. Museum of 
Art 

555 Elm St. (405) 325-4938 



Summer Breeze Concerts 

July 8 Steppin’ In It, Andrews Park 
July 22 Mike Hosty Duo, Lions Park 
Aug. 5 Mountain Smoke, Andrews Park 
Aug. 19 Travis Linville & Friends, Lions Park 
Sept. 9 Kane, Welch & Kaplin, Lions Park 
Sept. 23 Byron Berline Band, Andrews Park 


All shows are free and begin at 7:30 p.m. 
Bring your lawn chairs & refreshments 

The Performing Arts Studio 
www.thepas.org I 405-307-9320 


220 E. Main St, Ste. 101, Norman, OK 73069 PO Box 85, Norman, OK 73070-0085 
405.360.1162 | www.normanarts.org | nao@normanarts.org 



IMorman 

Arts 

Council 







Calendar 


"It's the ropes and the reins and the joy and the pain. And they call the thing rodeo." 

— Garth Brooks 


Events Guide 

Statewide Activities and Happenings 




357 

^^^cestoGoSt 

^WngstoOo 


By Vallery Brown 


Anadarko 

Caddo County Fairgrounds 7th Street and Broadway. 
Aug 6-1 1 , American Indian Expo. Aug 27-31 , Caddo 
County Free Fair. (405) 247-6651 

Honor America Day July 4, Randlett Park. (405) 247-6651 

Ardmore 

The Washington Theatre 221 N Washington. July 6, 
Freedom Rings Gospel Jubilee. July 14, 14 Karat 
Country. Aug 3, Hee Haw Show. Aug 24, Elvis Presley 
Story. (580) 223-5821 

4th of July Fireworks July 4, Lake Murray State Park. 
(580) 223-4044 

Bartlesville 

Price Tower Arts Center 51 0 S Dewey. July 1 -Aug 31 , 
Out of Oklahoma: Contemporary Artists From Ruscha 
to Andoe. July 3, 1 7, Aug 7, 21 , ArKIDecture: Tower 
Tots. July 12,19, 26, Aug 2, ArKIDecture: Math Art 
Camp. July 1 5, Aug 1 9, Summer Free Sundays. (91 8) 
336-4949 

Climbing Jacob’s Ladder: The Oily Past and Bright 
Future of Washington County July 1 -Aug 31 , 
Bartlesville History Center. (918) 338-4290 

Firecracker Century July 4, Sooner Park. (91 8) 333- 
5693 

Oliver July 1 2-1 5, Bartlesville Community Center. (91 8) 
336-2787 

The Big Event Aug 1 1 , Hillcrest Country Club. (91 8) 
336-5437 

Bartlesville Centennial Parade Aug 22, Downtown. 
(918) 336-8708 

Chickasha 

Davis Hall Little Theatre 1 727 W Alabama. July 1 2-1 5, 
Honk! Jr. Aug 23-26, Steel Magnolias. (405) 224- 
2119 

Grady County Fairgrounds 500 E Choctaw. July 31 , 
Outlaw Tractor Pull. Aug 3, Bob Johnson Rodeo. Aug 
3-4, Bluegrass Festival. Aug 10-12, OK Youth Rodeo 
Association Finals. Aug 23-25, Grady County Fair. 
(405) 222-3963 

Chickasha Centennial Parade July 4, Main Street. 
(405) 222-4550 

Muscle Car Ranch Swap Meet & Concert Aug 16-18, 
Muscle Car Ranch. (405) 222-4910 


Claremore 

Claremore Expo Center 400 Veterans. July 6, 
Southern Classic Horse Show. July 15, Motorcycle 
Swap Meet. July 19, Aug 16, Cherokee Nation Food 
Distribution. Aug 4, Wild Notions Barrel Race. Aug 
1 1 , Palomino Horse Show. Aug 25, Boer Goat Sale. 
(918) 283-8206 

Duncan 

Simmons Center 800 Chisholm Trail Parkway. July 28, 
Charlotte’s Web. July 28, Dehydrator Bicycle Ride/ 
Race. (580) 252-2900 

Stephens County Fair & Expo Center 1 61 8 S 1 3th. 
July 1 6-20, Arts Explosion. Aug 10-11, Fishing & 
Tackle Show. Aug 22-25, Stephens County Centennial 
Free Fair. Aug 24-25, F & F Rodeo Producers Finals 
and Open Rodeo. (580) 255-3231 
July Jam Bluegrass Festival July 1 , Shady Oaks RV 
Park. (580) 255-7042 

4th of July Centennial Fireworks Display July 4, 
Duncan Golf and Country Club. (580) 255-3644 
Water Garden Pond Tour July 1 4, Citywide. (580) 
255-1213 

Edmond 

Arcadia Lake East of Edmond. Aug 4, U Can Ski. Aug 
1 1 , Arcadia Lake Sweep. Aug 22, Arcadia Lake Deer 
Harvest Management. (405) 216-7470 
Downtown July 1 , LibertyFest Taste of Edmond. July 4, 
LibertyFest Parade. July 26-28, Krazy Daze. (405) 
341 -4344 

Edmond Historical Society and Museum 431 S 

Boulevard. Aug 4, Gallery Lecture: Anita Davis. Aug 

1 8, Family Reading Program. Aug 21 , Brown Bag 
Program. (405) 340-0078 

Pelican Bay 1 034 S Bryant. July 5, Ant Bully. July 

19, Charlotte’s Web. Aug 2, Over the Hedge. (405) 
216-7649 

UCO Jazz Lab 100 E 5th. July 14, Brigade. July 16, 
Shortt Dogg. July 20, Brian Gorrell & Jazz Company. 
July 21 , Aug 1 8, Smilin Vic. July 28, Michael 
Summers. Aug 1 1 , Bayou City Band. Aug 1 7, Wise 
Guys. Aug 23, Peter Kraus. Aug 31 , Big G. (405) 
359-7989 

LibertyFest ParkFest & Fireworks July 4, UCO 
Campus and Broncho Lake. (405) 340-2527 


El Reno 

Redlands Community College Fine Art Gallery 1300 
S Country Club. July 1 -Aug 1 , Fine Arts Faculty Show. 
Aug 7-31 , Centennial Portraits by Lou Hale. (405) 
262-2552 

Canadian County Free Fair Aug 22-25, Fairgrounds. 
(405) 262-0683 

Elk City 

Fireworks Display July 4, Ackley Park. (580) 225-0207 
Oklahoma Run July 26, Centennial Square. (580) 225- 
0136 

PRCA Rodeo of Champions Aug 31 , Beutler Brothers 
Arena. (580) 225-0450 

PRCA Rodeo Weekend Aug 31 , Ackley Park & National 
Route 66 Museum. (580) 225-3230 


OETA Program Notes 


JULY 

1; PBS Previews the War, 9:30 p.m. 

A first look at Ken Burns new series on World 
War II 

4; A Capitol Fourth, 7 p.m. 

An Independence Day celebration with cannon 
fire and Tchaikovsky 

11: OETA and the Digital Revolution, 
9:30 p.m. 

This program introduces viewers to OETA’s 
digital transition and new channels. 

AUGUST 

13: Seasoned With Spirit, 10 p.m. 

A five-part series exploring Native 
American cultures and culinary 
dishes 

14: Oklahoma’s All-Star Centennial Band, 
9 p.m. 

A documentary about the student 
musicians 

20: Standard of Perfection: Show 
Cattle, 9 p.m. 

Explores the world of cow-showing 
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Calendar 


"I'm dancin' and singin' in the rain!" 

— Gene Kelly 


July Fry 


By Annie Gasparro 


SUNDAY 


1 ► 

Fur will fly at the 2007 
OKC Summer Clas- 
sic Dog Shows at 

the Cox Business 
Services Con- 
vention Center 
in Oklahoma 
City. 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY 



8 

Show ponies will 
be heading over to 
Playdays on\bur 
Horse at the Broken 
Arrow Roundup Club 
Arena. Riders will show 
off with barrel, pole, and 
flag events. 6 p.m. 



9 

Learning about 
Oklahoma history con- 
tinues at the Oklahoma 
Northwest Centennial 
Institute at Plains Indi- 
ans & Pioneers Museum 
in Woodward. 8 a.m. 
Through July 12. 

16 ^ 

Fine arts and crafts will 
dazzle children at the 
Arts Explosion day 
camp at the Ste- 
phens County Fair 
& Expo Center in 
Duncan. 9 a.m. 
Through July 20. 


History bulls will want 
to head to the exhibit 
Lincoln: The Constitu- 
tion and the Civil War 

at the Oklahoma City 
National Memorial Mu- 
seum. 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Through August 1 2. 


10 

The Cherokee Pottery: 
People of One Fire 

exhibit at the Red Earth 
Museum in Oklahoma 
City is an example of 
how everyday objects 
can also be art. 9 a.m. 
Through August 3 1 . 


The sl^ lights up during 
the Centennial Fire- 
works Extravaganza at 

the south end offtake 
Tenkiller in celebration 
of the country’s Inde- 
pendence Day. After 
sundown. 


11 ^ 

Kids are going buck- 
wild 'wrestling steers 
at the International 
Finals Youth Rodeo at 

the Heart of Oklahoma 
Exposition Center in 
Shawnee. 9 a.m. 
Through July 14. 


Ereedom festivities spill 
over during Cleveland’s 
Oklahoma Centennial 
Freedom Celebration 

at Eeyodi Creek Park. 
The whole family can 
take in another evening 
of fireworks. 5:30 p.m. 


FRIDAY 


6 

A con artist is in 
trouble when he falls 
in love. Pans vdll be 
sure to sing along at 
The Music Man at 
the Tulsa Performing 
Arts Center. 8 p.m. 
Through July 8. 


A 22 

23 

Explore women’s purses 

What happens off road 

at The Purse & the 

stays off road at the 

Person: A Century of 

Ponca City Grand 

Women’s Purses exhibit 

National Motocross 

at the Edmond Histori- 

Race at Jack Blevins 

cal Society & Museum. 

Motocross Park. 7:30 

1 to 4 p.m. Through 

a.m. Through July 28. 

September 30. 



29 

Purther south, they call 
it Texas tea, but 
Oklahomans know 
how to dig up the 
black gold. Ardmore 
celebrates its citywide 
oil history at the Black 
Gold Festival. All day. 




SATURDAY 


The quilters of Grove 
are stitching together 
the Grand Lake o’ 
the Cherokees Guild 
Quilt Show at the 
Grove Community 
Center and Pirst Chris- 
tian Church. 10 a.m. 


13 

Head down to Green 
Country for the Cook- .. , 
son Jubilee, where 
barbecue will make 
everyone’s mouth water 
at theTAC.O. Com- 
munity Grounds. 4 p.m. 
Through July 14. 


18 

The Oklahoma 
^ Centennial Kiosk at 

Penn Square Mall in 
Oklahoma City makes 
shopping for Centennial 
gifts as easy as a trip to 
the mall. 10 a.m. to 
9 p.m. 


19 

Summer days were 
meant to be spent in 
the sun, so take a stroll 
though the Centen- 
nial Arboretum in 
Bickham-Rudkin Park 
in Edmond. Be sure to 
load up on sunscreen. 


24 

When the weather 
is frightful, catch the 
musical that makes light 
of Hollywood and musi- 
cals. Sin^n in the Rain 
plays at Lyric Theatre in 
Oklahoma City. 8 p.m. 
Through July 28. 


▼ 25 

Prosty drinks and cheese 
fries have made Eskimo 
Joe’s an Oklahoma din- 
ing staple. Pans can rest 
their bever^es on these 
Centennial WaterStone 
Coasters. $11.95. 
eskimojoes.com. 


26 

The strings are strum- 
min at the Quartz 
Mountain Music 
Festival at the Robert 
M. Kerr Performing 
Arts Center near Lone 
Wolf 7 p.m. Through 
July 28. 



20 

Out west, life is best at 
the Western Art Show 
& Sale. Paintings, 
pottery, metal art, and 
leather -will bring culmre 
seekers to Woodward’s 
Josie Adams Culmral 
Centre. 1 p.m. 


27 

Citizens can support a 
good cause at the W>rld 
Neighbors Hunger 
Banquet at St. Luke’s 
United Methodist 
Church in Oklahoma 
City. 6 p.m. 


A 21 

Toast your buns at Hot 
Dog Daze on Prisco Av- 
enue in Clinton, where 
the adrenaline-pumped 
wiener dog race will 
have spectators foaming 
at the mouth. 9 a.m. 
Through July 21. 


28 

The bargains are smokin’ 
at the S izzlin’ Summer 
Sidewalk Sale in down- 
town Elk City. Clothing, 
shoe, and gift shops all 
bring their best deals to 
the street for buyers to 
browse. 7 a.m. 



31 

Stillwater native Jimmy 
LaFave, says an AP re- 
'viewer, “stands out like 
a pint of Guinness in 
a bar full of Miller 
Lites.” Drink to 
his May release, Cimar- 
ron Manifesto. $ 1 7.98. 


&7 
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Arbuckle Country 

Okbhoiim'& Natm&l 





Reservations: (580) 247-0149 www.river-bend-lodge.com 


This is the Place to Celebrate your Special Occasions. 


Exquisite komanticLodpq 
In-Room Double Jacuuis 




Ideal for Corporate Retreats 


Echo Canyon 

RFSOR r & SR\ 


Near Turner Falls and 
Chickasaw National 
Recreation Area 


Reservations: 580.421.5076 
or EchoCanyonResort.com 


^ ■ Little Niagara, ^ickasaw-Natiorial Recreation Are|a'j 

HistoricDowntownLakeOf TheArbucklesCamping & Hiking 
PeacefulLodgingDiverseWildlifeWaterspoits 


SULPHUR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
717 West Broadway • (580)622-2824 • www.sulphurokla.com 
Just minutes from Turner Falls and Arbuckle Wilderness 


vL/ scape to a world of secluded beauty with a stay at one of our three 
wonderfully appointed lodges. Located on a dramatic bend of the Washita Diver 
and overlooking the Arbuckle Mountains, Diver Bend Lodges spacious patios and 
large open floorplans make an ideal setting for a refreshing getaway. 

Family Friendly • 
Custom Designed Log Homes * 
Private, Screened-in Jacuzzis • 
70 acres of rest and perspective Convenient Access to 1-35 • 

i^ith plenty of room to explore Minutes from Turner Foils Pork * 


laigo iiuuipioii® on lucai solui 

RK^r E>encl Lodge 


ARBUCKLE COUNTRY MARKETING ASSOCIATION 

1-866-843-6858 • www.arbuckles.com 


owfliionfl 

miivt MtM 


800 - 652-6552 


p 


S] 
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Arbuckle Country 








Calendar 


"False face must hide what the false heart doth know." 

—Macbeth 


August Dry 


By Patrick Maddox 


TUESDAY 



WEDNE SDAY 


◄ 1 

Oklahoma history is on 
display in all its glory 
at the 1st Bank and 
Trust in Idabel. See the 
Bronze Buffalo stame 
and Mike Wimmer s 
painting, Surveying the 
Red. 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Its the last day for art 
lovers to check out The 
Oklahoma Scene; 
Printmakers of the 
1930s and 1940s 
exhibit at the Philbrook 
Museum of Art in Tulsa. 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Have some time on 
your hands? Keep both 
occupied with the Cen- 
tennial Mini Puzzle 
Box, a great indoor, 
air-conditioned activity. 
$9.95. oklahomacenten- 
nial.com. 



19 

Everything is illumi- 
nated. Put on your 3D 
glasses for the ride of 
your life in the Dun- 
geon Haunted Ride in 
3D at Oklahoma City’s 
Bricktown. 2 to 8 p.m. 

26 

Root for the home team 
during the 2007 Ameri- 
can Legion World 
Series at Bardesville’s 
Bill Doenges Memo- 
rial Stadium. Todays 
games, 1 and 4:30 p.m. 
Through August 28. 


4 13 

The Leaping Waters 
fountain located on 
the plaza in front of 
the Ronald J. Norick 
Downtown Library in 
Oklahoma City is a good 
place to cool off on a hot 
August day. 


20 

The Centennial Guard- 
ian eleven-inch statue 

will watch over you. 

This replica of the State 
Capitol dome stame 
may be small, but he is 
mighty. $39.95. okla- 
homacentennial.com. 

27 

The model rephca of 
the USS Oklahoma at 

the Washington Park 
Mall in Bardes- 
ville is a full-scale 
rendition of the 
ship. 10 a.m. to 
9 p.m. 


The past comes alive 
after the Jesse Chisholm 
stame dedication at 
noon, when historical 
reenactors offer guided 
tours at Kingfisher’s 
Downtown Historic 
Walking Tour. 2 p.m. 


14 

Your home d&or can 
now showcase the 
Centennial spirit with 
the Centennial Pillow 
Cushion. Cozy up to a 
panorama of Oklahoma. 
$39.95. oklahomacen- 
tennial.com. 


21 

Read about the ac- 
complishments of Okie 
gals in Glenda Carlile’s 
Astronauts, Athletes & 
Ambassadors: Okla- 
homa Women from 
1950-2007. $16.95. 

newforums.com. 


8 ► 

The state’s oldest 
citizens appear in Cen- 
tennial Portraits by 
Lou Hale at Redlands 
Community College 
Fine Arts Gallery 
in El Reno. 8 a.m. 
Through September 


THURSDAY 


Visitors will head to Tol- 
bert Park in Mountain 
View for a pioneer- 
themed Statehood 
Centennial at the Fair, 
which feamres family- 
friendly activities. 7 p.m. 
Through August 4. 


FRIDAY 


Look to the skies! 
Hot-air balloons will all 
float on to the Cherokee 
Casino Will Rogers 
Downs in Claremore 
for the Gatesway Bal- 
loon Festival. 4 p.m. 
Through August 5. 


SATURDAY 


Happy birthday! The 
Lawton/Fort Sill Cen- 
tennial Celebration 

will get under way with 
a parade and fireworks 
in Elmer Thomas 
Park. 5 p.m. Through 
tomorrow. 



15 

Orange and black 
through and through. 
The book Oklahoma 
State Portraits fills 1 44 
pages with the stories 
and photos of OSU 
visionaries. $35 to $45. 
okstateportraits.com. 


T 16 

Life is not a game, but 
you might think other- 
wise after visiting Hydro 
City Park to attend the 
Hydro Centennial Free 
Fair for rides and games 
galore. 7 p.m. Through 
August 18. 



22 

They’re not clowning 
around. The competi- 
tors in the Will Rogers 
Memorial Rodeo at 
the Legion Arena in 
Vinita are professionals 
sure to entertain. 8 p.m. 
Through August 25. 

◄ 29 

Just in time for 
tailgating season, the 
Centennial Rubber 
Foam Koozie 

keeps bever- 
ages cool. $3.95. 
oklahomacen- 
tennial.com. 



30 

The bridges of Ellis 
County await travelers 

at the Oklahoma 
Centennial Covered 
Foot Bridge and W>rk- 
ing Windmill in Fargo. 
It’s the perfect spot for a 
romantic stroll. 


10 

Buck up, cowboy; the 
rodeo’s in town! Saddle 
up for the Cimarron 
River Stampede 
Rodeo at the rodeo 
grounds and downtown 
Waynoka. 7 p.m. 
Through August 1 1 . 

17 

Double, double, toil, 
and trouble. Listen to 
the famous dialogue of 
Macbeth at Oklahoma 
Shakespeare in the 
Park at Oklahoma 
City’s Myriad Gardens 
Water Stage. 8 p.m. 

24 

Want true American 
music? Then pull up 
a seat at the Midwest 
Bluc^ass Festival at 
the Citizen Potawatomi 
Indian Powwow Camp- 
grounds in Shawnee. 
Through August 25. 


31 

Culmre lovers will trek 
to Oklahoma City 
Community College 
for Arts Festival Okla- 
homa, which showcases 
entertainers and an art 
market. 3 p.m. Through 
September 3. 


11 

If your luck is lacking, 
black-eyed peas should 
spruce it up. The Black- 
Eyed Pea Festival in- 
cludes a play performed 
on a hand-built stage 
on Broadway Street in 
Hollis. 9 a.m. 

18 

We are now ready for 
takeoff. Planes soar 
at the Okie Derby 
Proficiency Air Race, 
the largest air race in the 
world, at the Wiley Post 
Airport in Oklahoma 
City. 8 a.m. 

25 

Experience the smell of 
victory when you visit 
the Oklahoma Sports 
Museum in Guthrie. 

A nine-foot stame of 
Warren Spahn is among 
the highlights. 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. 
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Sarah's Chair Remembered 

So long as the oxen moved ahead 

her husband driving the wagon 

the baby asleep in its bed 

she could forget the leaving of things 

the extra plow, the stove, and then 

Aunt Sarah’s chair 

out there alone on the prairie 

in all its glory 

rocking in the wind 

brocade and rosewood 

nestled in flowers. 

—Norma L. Thomas 

Edmond writer Norma L. Thomas’ last 
poem published in Oklahoma Today, “Packing 
Angels, ’’ appeared in the November/December 
2001 issue. 


Enid 

Garfield County Fairgrounds 1 1 1 W Purdue. July 7, 
Santa’s Showcase in July. July 7-Aug 25, Car Races. 
July 1 4, Running of the Rats. Aug 24-26, USTRC 
Team Roping. (580) 237-0238 

Annie July 20-28, Gaslight Theater. (580) 234-2307 

Phillips University Centennial Celebration Aug 2-5, 
Old Phillips University Campus at Northern Oklahoma 
College. (580) 237-4433 

Eufaula 

Fireworks Spectacular July 3, Eufaula Cove. (918) 
689-2791 

Souled-Out Music Concert July 27, Eufaula Cove 
Pavilion. (91 8) 689-5362 

Southern Plains Festival Aug 3-5, Peter Point. (918) 
473-6515 



Grove 

Civic Center 1 720 S Main. July 4, Cajun Festival. July 
21 , Aug 1 8, Cruise to Grove. Aug 31 , Jana Jae Fiddle 
Camp. (918) 786-6107 

City of Grove Independence Day Celebration July 3, 
Grove Sports Complex. (918) 786-6107 

Duck Creek’s Fireworks Spectacular July 4, Duck 
Creek. (918) 782-3292 

Guthrie 

Lazy E Arena 9600 Lazy E. July 20-22, Gold Cup World 
Barrel Racing. Aug 31 , Wrangler Heartland Tour Barrel 
Racing. (405) 282-7433 

1907 Fashion Show Aug 25, Oklahoma Territorial 
Museum. (405) 282-1889 

Jenks 

Oklahoma Aquarium 300 Aquarium. July 1 -Aug 3, 
Summer Sea Camps. Aug 7, Scout Day. Aug 1 5, 
Homeschool Day. Aug 1 8, Hot August Night Car & 
Truck Show. (918) 296-3474 

Kingfisher 

Downtown July 4, Downtown Parade Celebration, 
Festivities, and Concert at Kingfisher Park. Aug 18, 
Crazy Days & the Citywide Garage Sale. (405) 375- 
4445 

4th of July Breakfast July 4, Masonic Lodge. (405) 
375-4445 

Lawton 

Elmer Thomas Park 3rd & Ferris. July 4, 1 Love America: 
4th of July Celebration. Aug 4, Lawton-Fort Sill 1 06th 
Birthday Celebration. (580) 355-3541 

Great Plains Coliseum 920 S Sheridan July 1-4, 
Fireworks Sales. July 27-29 Craft Show. (580) 357- 
1483 

McAlester 

City of McAlester Stars and Stripes Sunfest Jul 4, 

Southeast Expo Center. (91 8) 420-3976 

Thunder Run Motorcycle Rally July 27-30, Southeast 
Expo Center. (91 8) 689-4747 


Outlaw Rodeo Aug 17-18, Oklahoma State Penitentiary. 
(918) 423-2550 

Muskogee 

Muskogee Little Theatre Cincinnati and D Street. July 
1 2-1 5, Disney’s The Jungle Book. Aug 1 7-25, The Full 
Monty. (918) 683-5332 

Competitive Art Show July 1 -31 , Five Civilized Tribes 
Museum. (91 8) 683-1701 

Happy Birthday America July 3, Love Hatbox Sports 
Complex. (918) 684-6302 

Red, White, and Blue Festival July 4, War Memorial 
Park. (918) 682-6294 

Norman 

Andrews Park 201 W Daws. July 8, Concert: Steppin’ in 
It. Aug 5, Concert: Mountain Smoke. (405) 366-5472 

Cleveland County Fairgrounds 615 E Robinson. July 
1 4, Aug 4, Neosha Open Horse Show. July 27-28, 

Aug 10-12, Col. Dick’s Antiques and Collectibles Flea 
Market. Aug 25, Cleveland County Free Fair Horse 
Show. (405) 360-4721 

Fred Jones Jr. Museum of Art 444 S Flood. July 1 - 
Aug 31 , Oklahoma Moderne: The Art and Design of 
Olinka Hrdy. July 29, Family Day. (405) 325-4938 

Jacobson House 609 Chautauqua. July 1 , University of 
Oklahoma American Indian Artists Exhibition. July 28- 
Aug 31 , Oklahoma RedLand Choctaw Art and Culture. 
(405) 366-1667 

Sam Noble Oklahoma Museum of Natural History 

2401 Chautauqua. July 1 -29, Young Eyes on an Old 
World: Galapagos Photographs by Leah Dile. July 
3-Aug 3, Science Institute for Middle Level Science 
Teachers. July 30-Aug 3, Summer Explorers. (405) 
325-4712 

Norman Day July 4, Reaves Park. (405) 366-5472 

Damn Yankees Aug 2-4, Sooner Theatre. (405) 321- 
9600 

Oklahoma City 

Bricktown July 4, Fireworks. July 4-8, 1 2-1 5, 24-31 , 
Aug 10-17, 27-30, Oklahoma RedHawks. (405) 
236-8666 


Pitching on the World’s Stage 

THESE SHOES AREN’T MADE FOR WALKING. 

It won’t be long before Hardy Murphy Coliseum in Ardmore will be converted into a horseshoe pitcher’s 
dream, replete with fifty clay courts housed in the sanctuary of air conditioning. Organizers expect one of 
the largest turnouts in the history of the event, with estimates of 5,000 competitors and attendees during 
the two-week span. —Patrick maddox 

The 2007 NHPA World Horseshoe Pitching Tournament will take place from July 23 to August 4 In 
Ardmore’s Hardy Murphy Coliseum. General Admission Is free. Competitors must be an NHPA member and 
meet participation requirements. 3310 South Lake Murray Drive. (580) 223-7765 or horseshoepltchlng.com. 
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CHILDREN’S MUSEUW I 

Seminole. Oklahoma* I -SOO-ESd-KIDSl 
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1714 West Wrangler Blvd. 
Seminole. Oklahoma 


www.jasmInemoran.eom 




'Edward £, Qayford - 'Eoone fickfins 

OKLAHOMA HERITAGE CENTER 



1E;^perience O^faftoma 's sfory tftrou^ft its people 


Through high-tech, interactive exhibits, meet 
Oklahomans who have shaped the history of our state, 
country and world. 

13th & Shartel • Oklahoma City 
www.oklahomaheritage.com • 405.235.4458 
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SlULWATER 


Get your 2007 Summer 
Centennial Passport at 

uiu/w, ofctourjsm.com. 

Make great memories 
and enter to win fun 
prizes! 
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Celebrating Stillwater’s 
Past, Present and Future I 


ail l-SOO-fUN-OKLA 


Fbr a FREE Visitors Guide 
Or more information on Stillwater | 
call 14(XF^1-6717 
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K,Country^^i(<^| 

1^B^386>6552 • www.oktourism.cdm' 


www.travelok.com 


Presenting an exciting 
exhibition of the finest 
contemporary Western 
art in the nation. 

Commemorative Exhibition 
Catalog available through 
The Museum Store, ext. 268 


MAJOR SPONSOR: OGE Energy Corp. 

SUPPORTING SPONSOR: Kirkpatrick Foundation 


Museum Partners: Devon Energy Corp. • Chesapeake Energy Corp. 
E.L. AND Thelma Gaylord Foundation 


Boo k Festi va I 

November 2-3, 2007 f 
Shawnee, Oklahoma " ^ 

www.reddirtbookfestival.org tg 






adventure 

for aU ages 


Invitational Art Exhibition £uid Sale 
Through September 9, 2007 


faintly of four 
^or under $20. 


2401 ChiotauquSwf 

IMorman»OK 

405.32S.47r2 

www.5nomnh.ou, edu 


CoUectin^ Oklahoma 

^*ATent 9 nnial Exhibition opening Jun9 16 

exhibition is made possible by The Kerr FoundationThe Merke! 
Family Foundation, Republic Bank & Trust and Cox Communications, 


MNH 


Sam IMoble Oklahoma Museum of NaturaJ History 

The University of Oklahoma 

Tht of Otfi*hflfTW fl jn Ktafr oppsntiBiiif 


Buffalo Sunrise ^ XlT 
Oreland C. Joe Sr. 

2006 Prix de West Purchase Award 
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"-V ;'A low cost of living, 
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|jf I ^ ' and friendly (Umosphere are 
■ ^by pt^cr. f 5^000 people cedi 

' Ada Iwme. W loofe^^^ 

or a location to raise d family or seeking a 
rom/ortabl^,pl<u;e to retire^ Ada Worfes/^:. 


Numerous Job Opportunities 
• Jjoiv Cost of Living 
Am^ities for All; Ages; 
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vburo^ success to 
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City Arts Center 3000 General Pershing Blvd. July 1 - 
Aug 17, Hands on: SmART Travels. July 27, Midnight 
Streak. (405) 951-0000 

Civic Center Music Hall 201 N Walker. July 10-14, 
Evita. Aug 7-1 1 , Once on This Island. Aug 1 6-1 8, High 
School Musical. (405) 297-2264 

Cox Business Services Communication 
Center Robinson & Sheridan. July 9-1 1 , State 
Superintendent’s Leadership Conference. July 26-28, 
Centennial Celebration of Ouilts. July 29-30, State 
Superintendent’s Encyclomedia Conference. Aug 
1 2-1 5, Enlisted Association of the National Guard 
of the United States 36th Annual Conference. (405) 
602-8500 

JRB Art at the Elms 281 0 N Walker. July 6, Thomas 
Batista: Paintings. Aug 3, Debby Kaspari: Paintings. 



True Blues 

MUSICIANS AND FANS 
CONVERGE IN R E N T I E S V I L L E . 

The Rentiesville’s Dusk til Dawn Blues 
Festival is as spontaneous as blues itself. More 
than 200 musicians and thirty bands will play 
August 31 to September 2 at the Oklahoma 
Blues Hall of Fame. Big-name performers like 
Watermelon Slim and Tony Mathews have 
been known to show up at the festival. 

Event organizers D.C. and Selby Minner — 
whose band, Blues on the Move, is a perennial 
festival favorite — choose the best performers 
and provide a musician-friendly setting. As a 
consequence, says D.C., “They give us their 
best show live.” —PATRICK MADDOX 

Tickets to the Dusk til Dawn festival 
are $15 per day for adults and free for 
children under twelve. (918) 473-2411 or 
dcminnerblues.com. 
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Destination: Weatherford 






Wlr^t Flyers 
Ear^ Aircraft 


^ JEWELERS 

Dow'i*3W'f?V\festJ7erforc! ] -800-533-4380 
WWW .Kelley J ewelers .com 


1600 S. Frontage Road Weatherford, OK 
(580) 774-2212 


Monday - Saturday 6 a.m to 10 p.m 


Best Western Mark Motor Hotel 
525 E. Main Weatherford, OK 

1-800-598-3089 


io/ ^zncMAP ^ewb&ledvsy. 


Kelley Jewelers Diamond Guarantee 


We are so confident in the quaCity ancf vafue of the diamonds xve seff that xve ghadify give you the 
fuff purchase price on diamonds purchased^ at %effey J ewe fers with any diamondf upgrade. 


isy peace/ 


MOTHER OF THE MOTHER ROAD ^ 


DINER 

GIFT SHOP 





nn 
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m 



1301 Airport Road Weatherford. OK 


STEAKHOUSE 

LOUNGE 


(580) 772-8808 


Family Restaurant 

Open 6 A.Ml. to 9 P.Mi. 

Wide Variety Mienu 
including breakfast all day 

Great for special events 
with banquet facilities 
accommodating up to 120. | 

Bus Parking 




From 1-40 W, Exit 80A 


580-772-6092 
601 E, Main • Weatherford 


* Moon Rock 

* Space suits 
'^Imkets 

* Jets 


I ^ 


Smithsonian qualify 
exhibits for explorers 
and adventurers of 
all ages! 


HOTEL SUITES 


3825 E. Mam Street 
Weatherford. OK 


3000 E. Logan Rd.,Weatherfonl, OK 73096 
580.772.5871 * FAX 580.772.0498 * www.$taffordspacecenter.coin 




WWW 


Weatherford Chaiviber of Comimerce 
(888) 594-3801 WWW.WEATHERFORD-CHAMBER.COM 
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VISIT SOUTHEAST OKLAHOMA'S VACATION PARADISE! 
KtAMICHI COUNTRY 

CALL FOR OUR FREE VISITORS GUIDE TODAY! 
(800)722-8180 ■ KIAMICHICOUNTRY.COM 


V5> 


PRODUCED BY KiAMICH] COUNTRY 
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Aug 3, Stan Carroll: Sculpture. (405) 528-6336 

Myriad Gardens Water Stage 1 Myriad Gardens. July 

5- 27, Aug 2, 4, 31 , Cyrano de Bergerac. July 26, 

28, Aug 9-11,1 6-1 8, 23-25, A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. (405) 235-3700 

National Cowboy & Western Heritage Museum 

1 700 NE 63rd. July 1 -Aug 31 , American Indian Mural 
Painting. July 1 -Aug 31 , Prix de West Invitational 
Art Exhibition. July 28, National Day of the American 
Cowboy. (405) 478-2250 

Oklahoma City Museum of Art 41 5 Couch. July 1 -31 , 
Breaking the Mold: Selections From the Washington 
Gallery of Modern Art, 1 961 -1 968. July 1 -Aug 1 9, 
Shining Spirit: Westheimer Family Collection. Aug 1 -30, 
Oklahoma Centennial Film Festival. (405) 236-3100 

Oklahoma City Zoo 21 01 NE 50th. July 1 -Aug 31 , Way 
Back Wednesdays. July 1 7, Sales Tax Appreciation 
Day. (405) 424-3344 

Omniplex 21 00 NE 52nd. July 1 -Aug 31 , Cherokee 
Pottery: People of One Fire. July 1 -Aug 31 , The Eagle 
in American Indian Art & Custom. July 1 -Aug 31 , 
Hurricane on the Bayou. July 1 -Aug 31 , Ride Around 
the World. July 13-14, Harry Potter and the Order of 
the Phoenix Camp-in. (405) 427-5228 

The Historic Paseo Arts District Paseo & Dewey. July 

6- 7, Aug 3-4, Paseo Gallery Walk. July 6-31 , PAA 
Juried Exhibition: On a Roll. July 21 , Midsummer Fairy 
Ball. Aug 3-31 , Art Golf Fundraiser. (405) 525-2688 

State Fair Park 1-44 & NW 1 0th. July 1 -7, National 
Appaloosa Horse Show. July 2, Speedway Auto Races 
& Fireworks. July 6, Aug 3, 1 7, 24, 31 , Speedway 
Auto Races. July 7-8, Aug 11-12, Gun, Knife & 
Outdoor Equipment Sale. July 13-14, Ham Holiday 
#29 Radio Convention. July 13-14, Original Free RV 
& Boat Sale. July 22, Summer Boat Clearance. July 
28, Hispanic Chamber of Commerce Expo. Aug 3-4, 
Sermon on the Mountain Area. Aug 4, OKC Kennel 
Club B-OB Match & Junior Achievement. Aug 10-11, 
OK County Free Fair. Aug 1 0-1 2, Summer Shootout 
Barrel Races. Aug 18, March of Dimes Bikers for 
Babies MC Event. (405) 948-6704 

Sordid Lives July 1 , 5-7, Carpenter Square Theatre. 

(405) 232-6500 

Alien Nature July 1 -30, International Photography Hall of 
Fame. (405) 424-4055 

Dan Mayo July 13-Aug 25, Untitled Artspace. (405) 
815-9995 

Centennial Ancestor Fair Aug 4, Oklahoma History 
Center. (405) 522-5248 

Festival of Hope Aug 24, Skirvin Hilton Hotel. (405) 
840-9396 

Pawhuska 

Downtown July 4, Freedom Celebration Parade. July 17, 
Cavalcade Street Dance. (918) 287-1 208 

International Roundup Clubs Cavalcade July 17-22, 
Fairgrounds. (918) 846-2880 
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i^ugust 22-25 

l^odeo with Pyrotechnics 
Nightly Carnival 
Tractor Driving Contest 
5 tock Dog Demonstration 
Chuckwagon Cooking 
Cowboy Poetry 
Farmhand Olympics 
Baby Crawling Contest 
Street Dance 
Music and Performers 
Livestock 

Home Grown Items 
Crafts 

And so much more! 














OKLAHOMA 

ConvenMon and Visitors Bureau 


1 -800-782-71 67 •www.duncanok.org 

An Official Oklahoma Centennial Event 
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C -VJ777 


www.lawtonfortsillchamber.coi 

629 SW C Avenue 
Lawton, OK 73501 
580.355.3541 . 800.872.4540 


la>vt<m'Fort 

WIDE OPEN ! 


Discover where the frontier is still 
wild and bison still roam in the wide 
open spaces of Lawton-Fort Sill. A 
Visit the Wichita Mountains 
Wildlife Refuge to experience 
wildlife firsthand or to relax 
and take in the night sky. 





GREAT PLAINS COUNTRY 

866-GPC-OKLA • www.greatplainscountry.com 

Produced in cooperation with the Oklahoma Tourism & Recreation Department. 
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800 - 652-6552 
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Tonkawa ' Enid ' Stillwater 

SSO. 628. 6200 680.242.6300 406. 744. 2246 

1220 E. Grand 1 00 S. University Ave. 1118 W. Hall of Fame 


*orthern Provides.., 
the tradition of excellence vital 
to your academic success. 

standing faculty and staff 
Jwho know you by name. 

ornrnit merit to 
cultural enrichment and 
developing new technologies. 


Over 60 degree options leading to an Associate in Arts 
Science or Appiied Science Degree 





reatest treasure 
nildren. 


Baptist Children’s Home, Oklahoma City 
' Boys Ranch Town, Edmond 
Baptist Children’s Home, Owasso 
Baptist Home for Girls, Madill 

\ r Baptist 


To help with our ministry, 
please make your check 
payable to OBHC and 
send it to 3800 N. May Ave 
Oklahoma City, OK 73112. 

www.obhc.org 
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Pawnee 

American Indian Maintenance-Lore Workshop 
Weekend July 28-29, Highway 1 8 & Sketee Road. 
(405) 612-9740 

Pawnee Bill Memorial Cattle Drive Aug 9, Downtown. 
(918) 762-2108 

Ponca City 

Ponca City Art Center 81 9 E Central. July 8-29, Oils & 
Watercolors by Cletus Smith. Aug 3-26, Paintings & 
Pastels by Dale Martin. (580) 765-9746 
Freedom Festival July 4, Lake Ponca. (580) 767-0432 
The Jungle Book July 23-28, Poncan Theatre. (580) 
765-0943 

Kid’s Rodeo Aug 1 1 , Ponca City Library. (580) 767-0346 

Sayre 

Sayre City Park S.H. 283 S. July 4, Poppin’ in the Park 
Fireworks Show. Aug 3-4, Sayre Championship Rodeo. 
Aug 1 1 , Red Plains Outdoor Expo. (580) 928-2260 

Shawnee 

Heart of Oklahoma Exposition Center 1700 W 
Independence. July 4, Red, White & Blue Celebration. 
July 9-14, International Finals Youth Rodeo. (405) 
275-7020 

Mabee-Gerrer Museum of Art 1 900 W MacArthur. July 
1 -8, Bert Seabourn: An American Expressionist. July 
27-Aug 31 , If God Guides Me Rightly: The Art and Life 
of Father Gregory Gerrer, OSB. (405) 878-5300 

Stillwater 

Boomer Blast July 4, Boomer Lake. (405) 533-8506 
Tour of Payne Bicycle Ride July 4, Best Western. (405) 
372-2525 

The Wizard of Oz July 11-15,1 8-22, Town and Gown 
Theatre. (405) 372-9122 

Eskimo Joe’s 32nd Anniversary Celebration July 1 6- 
22, Eskimo Joe’s. (405) 372-8896 
OSU Animal Science Beef, Sheep & Swine Field 
Days July 17-19, OSU Animal Science Arena. (405) 
744-6060 

Tahlequah 

Good 01’ Days Classic Car, Truck & Bike Show July 
14, Cherokee County Fairgrounds. (918) 314-0465 
Illinois River Balloonfest Aug 1 8-1 9, Tahlequah Airport. 
(918) 453-9958 

Cherokee Homecoming Art Show & Sale Aug 25-31 , 
Cherokee Heritage Center. (888) 999-6007 

Tulsa 

Brady Theater 1 05 W Brady. July 7, Clay Aiken. July 8, 
Lyle Lovett and KD Lang. July 1 3, Weird Al Yankovic. 
(918) 582-7239 

Expo Square 41 45 E 21 st. July 1 -2, 1 1 -1 5, 31 -Aug 6, 

1 5-20, 28-31 , Tulsa Drillers. July 1 -4, Tulsa Holiday 
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NE OKLAHOMA’S GREEN COUNTRY 




October 13th 


Centennial Events 


Will Rbgeis Meriional Rodeo 

- l^g Country 

^g*'Calf Fry 

^^PBRDisS‘(^!^y Tow Bull Riding 
eptemfier 8th 

OKtoberfest 


www.vintta.com 

A Vij^or info 9lS-256-7133 


MILLION 

DOLLAR 


It’s everywhere you look. A passion that has the place 
buzzing. It must be contagious, because everyone’s 
having a good time — no, make that a great time. Does 
a place like this actually exist? Oh yeah. Osage Million 
Dollar Elm Casino. Get into the scene. 

Make it a Million Dollar Night r 


Tisdale Pkwy @ 36th St. N., Just 5 Minutes from Downtown Tulsa 

Tulsa Sand Springs Hominy Pawhuska Bartlesville 
milliondollarelm.com 918.699.7777 

Gambling problem? Call 800.522.4700. An economic enterprise of the Osage Nation. 


SCENE - 


OSAGE 

MILLiON DOLLAR ELM 





GreenCountryOK.com 


Play Your Heart Out! 

800.922.2118 
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Circuit Quarter Horse Show. July 2-7, National Junior 
Angus Show. July 5-28, Live Racing. July 7, 1 4, 21 , 
28, Aug 4, 1 1 , 1 8, 25, Tulsa Flea Market. July 1 5- 
20, Palomino World Championship Horse Show. July 
20-22, An Affair of the Heart of Tulsa. Aug 4-5, Tulsa 
Ceramic & Doll Show. Aug 1 0-1 2, Intertribal Indian 
Club of Tulsa Powwow of Champions. Aug 11-19, 
Reichert Celebration. Aug 21-22, National Snaffle 
Bit World Championship Show. Aug 24-26, Green 
Country RV Show and Sale. Aug 25, Que Buena 
Anniversary Concert & Dance. (91 8) 744-1 1 1 3 

Gilcrease Museum 1400 Gilcrease Museum. July 1-29, 
Manuel: Star-Spangled Thank You Tour. July 1 -Aug 
1 0, Camp Gilcrease. July 1 -Aug 31 , Oklahoma Sites: 
Vinson Lackey’s Paintings. July 1 -Aug 31 , Space 
Silent Spirit: Maynard Dixon’s West. (918) 596-2700 

Mary K. Oxley Nature Center 6700 E Mohawk. July 3, 
N.A.B.A. Tulsa Butterfly Count. July 7-Aug 4, Saturday 
Morning Birding. (918) 669-6644 

Philbrook Museum of Art 2727 S Rockford. July 1 -Aug 
31 , Life Drawing. July 1 -Aug 31 , Paint in the Garden. 
July 1 -Aug 31 , UFO Gallery: Work of Urban Fine Arts 
Outreach Students. July 9-20, Summer Camp 2007. 
(918) 749-7941 

River West Festival Park 21 00 S Jackson. July 4, Tulsa 
Salutes Freedom. July 10, 17, 24, Starlight Band 
Concert. (918) 596-2001 

Tulsa Convention Center 100 Civic Center. July 13-15, 
AA State Roundup. July 1 6, 28, Tulsa Talons. Aug 
1 -3, Oklahoma CareerTech 40th Annual Summer 
Conference. (918) 596-7177 

Tulsa Garden Center 2435 S Peoria. July 1 4, Tulsa 
Iris Society Sale. July 21 , Bonsai Workshop. (91 8) 
746-5125 

Tulsa Historical Society 2445 S Peoria. July 1 -28, 
Divided Territory: The Campaign for Sequoyah. July 
1 -31 , PGA Championship Exhibit: A History of the 
Season’s Final Major. (918) 712-9484 

Tulsa Performing Arts Center 1 1 0 E 2nd. July 1 , 5, 

7, Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? July 2-31 , Artist 
Jeannie Graham. July 5-7, Cafe Aman. July 1 0-1 3, 
Sweeney Todd. July 1 3, Steve Lancaster: The Art of a 
Master Magician. July 13-14, Movement of Life. July 
20, Rhythms of the World. July 21 , Susan Herndon: 
Oklahoma Waters. July 27, Cairde na Gael. July 29, 
Sophisticated Ladies. Aug 4, Uptown Horns. Aug 5, 
Pam Van Dyke: Jazzy Lady. Aug 10, Janet Rutland: 
Screen Gems. Aug 1 1 , Tinkerbell Is Dead. (91 8) 
596-2525 

Tulsa Zoo & Living Museum 6421 E 36th. July 1 2, 
Volunteer Open House. July 21 -22, Aug 18-19, 

Keeping up With Keepers. Aug 1 8-23, One Wild 
Challenge. (918) 669-6600 

The Art of Barbecue July 13-15, OU-Tulsa Schusterman 
Campus. (918) 584-3333 

Jazz & Blues Heritage Festival Aug 1 3, Historic 
Greenwood Business District. (91 8) 585-2084 
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Vinita 

Downtown Aug 4, Route 66 Summerfest Car Show. 

Aug 22, Will Rogers Memorial Rodeo Parade. (918) 
256-7133 

Fireworks July 4, Panther Park. (918) 256-7133 
All Settlers’ Day Aug 22, Cowboy Junction. (918) 256-7133 

Walters 

Sultan Park 8 Miles North of Lawton. July 4, Fireworks 
and Celebration. July 19-22, Comanche Homecoming 
Powwow. (580) 875-2188 

Cotton County Free Fair Aug 22-25, County 
Fairgrounds. (580) 875-3136 

Woodward 

Woodward Elks Rodeo/Steer Drive/Hamburger Feed 

July 1 7-21 , Crystal Beach Arena. (580) 256-9885 

Woodward County Fair Aug 26-30, Woodward 
Fairgrounds. (580) 254-3391 

Out & About 

ALEX Town Centennial Celebration, July 4, Downtown. 
(405) 785-2393 

ARNETT Ellis County Fairgrounds, U.S. Highway 60. Aug 
24-25, American Legion Rodeo. Aug 25, Oklahoma 
Centennial Express Old West Show. (580) 885-7975 
BETHANY Freedom Run, July 4, 7600 NW 23rd. 

Deaconess Hospital. (405) 495-8586 
BLACKWELL July 4th Celebration, July 4, Memorial Park. 
(580) 363-4195 

BRISTOW Car, Truck, and Boat Show, Aug 31 , Main 
Street. (918) 367-0111 

BROKEN ARROW Play Days on Your Horse, July 8, Aug 5, 
Broken Arrow Roundup Club Arena. (91 8) 760-8320 
BUFFALO Centennial Celebration & Celebration in the 
Park, July 4, Celebration Park. (580) 735-2030 
CARNEGIE City Park, July 2-4, Kiowa Gourd Clan 
Powwow. July 27-28, Roundup Club Rodeo. (405) 
247-3087 

CHECOTAH Memorial 5K Run, July 13, Honey Springs 
Battlefield. (918) 473-5572 
CONCHO Oklahoma Indian Nations Powwow, Aug 3-5, 
Powwow Grounds. (405) 262-0137 
COOKSON Centennial Fireworks Expo, July 4, Lake 
Tenkiller. (918) 457-4403 

CUSHING Cushing Community PRCA Rodeo, July 6-7, 
Rodeo Grounds. (918) 225-2010 
CYRIL 4th of July Freedom Fest, July 4, Keith Coleman 
Park. (580) 464-241 1 

DAVIS Summerfest, July 4, Wolf Field. (580) 369-2402 
DEL CITY Greater Oklahoma Bluegrass Music Society 
Concert, July 1 4, Aug 1 1 , Oklahoma Country-Western 
Museum & Hall of Fame. (405) 677-7515 
DEWEY 4th of July in the Park, July 4, Don Tyler Park. 
(918) 534-2272 

DEWEY Jubilee Centennial Quilt Show, July 13-14, 
Washington County Fairgrounds. (918) 333-5394 


FAIRVIEW Old-Time 4th of July Celebration, July 4, Major 
County Historical Society Grounds. (580) 227-2527 
FARGO Dedication of Fargo’s Oklahoma Centennial 
Covered Foot Bridge and Working Windmill, July 7, 
Citywide. (580) 256-7159 

FLETCHER Poor Boys Antique Tractor Show and Pull & 
Living History Days, Aug 30-31 , Fairgrounds. (580) 
588-2374 

FORT GIBSON 1840s Independence Day, July 4, Fort 
Gibson Historic Site. (918) 478-4088 
FOSS Christmas in July, July 6-7, Foss State Park. (580) 
592-4433 

FREEDOM Selman Bat Watch, July 5-28, Alabaster 
Caverns State Park. (405) 424-0099 
HEALDTON July 4th Fireworks Celebration, July 4, Horton 
Field. (580) 229-0900 

HENRYETTA Rededication of Historic Nichols Park, July 
4, Nichols Park. (918) 652-3348 
HINTON Hinton Guitar and Music Festival, July 27-28, 

Red Rock Canyon State Park. (405) 542-6902 
HOLDENVILLE Holdenville Rodeo, Aug 2-4, Billy Moss 
Arena. (405) 379-6675 

HOLDENVILLE Hughes County Free Fair, Aug 16-18, 

Expo Center. (405) 379-3977 
HOMINY 1 907 Ice Cream Social, July 21 , Fred 
Drummond Home. (918) 885-2374 
HULBERT July 4th Celebration, July 4, Western Hills 
Guest Ranch. (918) 772-2108 
INDIAHOMA Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge, July 1 4, 
21 , Under Cover of Darkness Tour, Aug 10-11, Stars 
Over theWichitas. (580) 429-3222 
JENNINGS Hallett Motor Racing Circuit, July 21-22, 
COMMA High Speed Touring Pro FM. Aug 25-26, 
COMMA High-Speed Touring. (91 8) 583-1 1 34 
LONE WOLF Quartz Mountain Music Festival, July 26- 
29, Robert M. Kerr Performing Arts Center. (580) 
649-7596 

MADILL Roundup Rodeo and Parade, Aug 1 6-1 8, William 
Ray Memorial Park. (580) 795-2431 
MARLOW Old-Fashioned Independence Day Celebration, 
July 4, Redbud Park. (580) 658-221 2 
McLOUD McLoud Blackberry Festival, July 1 , McLoud 
City Park. (405) 964-6566 

MIAMI Quapaw Tribe Powwow, July 4-7, 5681 S 630 
Road. (918) 542-1853 

MOORE Art in the Park: A Celebration of the Heartland, 
July 3-4, Buck Thomas Park. (405) 793-5224 
OKMULGEE 4th of July Fireworks, July 4, Harmon 
Stadium. (91 8) 756-6172 

OKMULGEE Okmulgee Invitational Rodeo, Aug 10-11, 
Claude Cox Arena. (918) 758-1015 
PAULS VALLEY 4th of July Celebration Watermelon 
Seed Spitting Contest, July 4, Wacker Park. (405) 
238-6491 

PORTER Porter Peach Festival, July 20-21 , Downtown. 
(918) 483-4600 

POTEAU Celebrate America Country Style, July 4, 
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Grand Lake O' the Cherokees 





OKLfltionn 


TravelOK.com 


Grand Lake’s Newest Luxury Development 

^^POINTE 


For more information and a 

FREE VISITORS GUIDE 
866-LUV-GRAND 
www.grandlakefun.com 


Now PRE-SELLING UNITS. 

FOR YOUR FREE INFORMATION PACKET, CALL: 

1 (877) 786-7653 

OR email: 

c2 1 rinker@sbcglobal.net 


^rand £ake O' ffte Cheroh 

Make plans to attend the 

fican 'festival 

September 21 & 22, 2007 

NEWmCATION 


CYberS 


\ees 


VENDORS 

PARADE 

downtown Grove 
featuring 
THE MARCHING 
COBRAS 

BARN DANCE 

OLD FASHIONED 
PIE AUCTION 

ANTIQUE TRACTOR 
& ENGINE SHOW 

BAHLE OF 
THE BANDS 


6 miles N of SAILBOAT 
Bridge on HWY 59 



(3ome to l^lciLi . . . f^lan to Stay! 


Lay . . . f-' tan 

866-LUV-GRAND 

www.grandlakefun.conn 


o^Lfitionfi 

nmivE fim^icff 

TravelOK.com 










Grand Lake O' the Cherokees 




and Swap Meet 
Mtmee WaUace Muaeum 
Jay, Oklahoma 
MSUB August 1 1 

^ 1 0 am - 5 pm 


SECVm 

40,000 

siSwi-ms 


Jay Chamber ol Commerce 

11 , 2007 1 


O Lake Front RV Sites OTwo Outdoor Pools OWi-Fi Equipped 

O Modern Cottages OStoeked Fishing Pond O Covered Pavilion 

O Laundry Faeilities O Heated Fishing Doek OMiniature Golf 

O Video Areade O Boat Slips O Shuffle Boards 

I O New Clubhouse O Boat Ramp O Paddle Boats 

Located on Oklahoma’s #1 bass fishing lake, beautiful, Grand Lake O’ the Cherokees, just minutes off 1-44. 
Casinos, Cherokee Queen Riverboat, HarBer Village, a variety of restaurants, with a diversity of shopping 
opportunities. In late September, observe the great white pelican as Grand lake is on their migratory path. 


Largest Cruise in NE Okiahoma 
CLASSIC - ANTIQUES - CUSTOMS 
STREET RODS - MUSCLE CARS 


For more information on these 
and other events visit the 
Event Caiendar at 
www.grandiakefun.com 


2nd Unnuai 


1 (800) 733-1434 


www.bearsdenresort. com 


^remd Cakfi O' me Cmrohes 


866-LUV-GRAND 


wv^.grandlakefun.com 


RESERVATIONS 


( 918 ) 521 1 055 

cliff_dwelling_condos@yahoo.com 


(Zome to l^lay. . . f^lan to Stay! 

866-LUV-GRAND 

www.grandlakefun.conn 


o^Lfitionfi 

nmivE 

TravelOK.com 





Grand Lake O' the Cherokees 
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Step back in time, we guide you through a free walking tour of our 
historic daml Discover wby and bow we buUt the mile long multiple- 
arcb dam across the scenic Grand River, creating the Grand Lake 
O' the Cherokees and bringing electricity to Northeastern Oklahoma. 

Tour Peiisacdla Dam 

Memorial Dayl^ough iJabor Day 
For informdtionlitaU 91Qm782,9594 \ 

or email touT8M)erda.cbm. 


Pensacola Dam is listed on the 
National Register of Historic Places. 




mm we a Wem? Fimi out at ww^nta-cem. 


^ ^Tdomizn/ic ^Tde/rea/^^ 

^ Nightly Log Cabm^ 


Minutes from 

Grand Lake o’ the Cherokees 

Spacious & Comeortable Rooms 
FROM $58/night 

Free High Speed Internet 

Pet Friendly 

Swimming Pool 

Restaurant Featuring 
Home-Cooked Meals with a 
European Flair 

61991 E. 315 Rd. Grove, OK 

1/4 MILE South of Honey Creek bridge 
ON Highway 59 South 

C herokee Q ueen 

HOTEL & INE5T^:iU[N<]nT 

(918) 786-7755 

www.cherokeequeenmotel.com 


HotfT dbssEkepIaces. 


iMkesmFo^SeGluded 


'Root 


(Slubho 


"1 m ^ Ci Ciboii^ 

D Prosthetics 

& OmffUcA 


LL UMBS £ BRACE S 

TOLL i 1077 'i7oe www.grandproj»m 

FREE 1 lOf / Jf OO ‘fO^O 5EastWtllSt.liroV8.0k. 



C^ome to L^lau . . . L^lan to Stau! OKIflUOMfl 

866-LUV-GRAND IlilTIVE 

www.grandlakefun.com TvaveioK.com 






Oklahoma Events 





Cherokee Heritage Center 

The Ancient Village: 40 Years of Living History 
June 2 - August 19 


The Ancient Village has been the main attraction 
at the Cherokee Heritage Center since 1967. This 
exhibit displays the accomplishments of all the 
people who brought the Cherokee culture to 
visitors for the past forty years. 

21192 South Keeler Drive 
Park Hill, OK 74451 
(888) 999-6007 


COMMEMORATING OKLAHOMA HISTORY 

CHEROKEE NAIN 169 YEARS 

' OKUHOMASTAeOOD 100 YEARS 


tAXXUAU 


NATIONAI. HOI J DAY 

Experience the excitement of the 55^“ Cherokee National 
Holiday. Over 35 different events, Native American Arts and 
Crafts, Traditional Cherokee Games, Parade, Intertribal Pow- 
wow, Gospel singing, children’s events and mikti more: 

LABO R D AY 

At GUST 31™ SEl*rEMBEK 2™ 

T.VHLEQt\\H, OK 

WWW. CHEROKEE . O RG or LSLAGLE@CHER0KEE.ORG 


Art by Mariha Berry D^id ScqH and Jane Osii^ 


2nd Annual Cherokee Art Market 
Oct. 1 3 & Oct. 1 4, 2007 
Cherokee Casino Resort, Tulsa, Okla. 

Featuring 200 of the most talented Native American artists from across 
the country and more than $75,000 In prize money. 

View and buy the finest bead work, pottery, paintings and more. 

For more information, visit CherokeeArtMarketxom or call Tom Farris at (918) 728-4531. 

To reserve a room at Cherokee Casino Resort Hotel or Cherokee Casino Inn during the 
event, please call (800) 760-6700 and mention the room rate code CHER1007_008 
when making your reservation. 
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CELEBRATES OKLAHOMA’S CENTENNIAL 












RENDEZVOUS & ENCAMPMENT 


Join us on September 12^^ through the 15^^ as scores of historical 
replicas converge at Oklahoma's largest gathering of covered wagons, 
draft horses, and mules. Tour a real encampment and enjoy draft animal 
demonstrations. For more information, contact: 
rockino@yahoo.com. 



EEATURING RW. HAMPTON & JIMMY WEBB 

On September 15^^The Chisholm Trail Expo Center is the place to be 
as acclaimed cowboy singer, R. W. Hampton, is joined by guitarist Rich 
O'Brien and the Enid Symphony Orchestra to perform "Oklahoma... 
Where the West Remains." 

"Centennial Sounds"rounds out this incredible evening with such 
talent as singer/songwriter Jimmy Webb, Native American Grammy- 
winning artist Bill Miller, Soprano Leona Mitchell, Trumpeter David 
Hooten, former Miss America Susan Powell, International Fiddling 
Champion Byron Berline, and Oklahoma fiddler Kyle Dillingham. 

September 15^^ at the Chisholm Trail Expo Center. Show begins at 
7:00 P.M. Tickets available at chisholmtrailexpo.com or by calling 
(580) 237-0238. 




BROUGHT TO YOU BY THE ^ 

CHEROKEE STRIP REGIONAL HERITAGE CENTER 


The Cherokee Strip Regional Heritage Center celebrates the ground- 
breaking for the new center and dedication of Harold T. Holden's life 
and one-half-size monument, "The Homesteaders." Festivities begin at 
1:30 P.M. on September 16^^ at 507 S. St. 


L A K O M A 



CHISHOLM TRAIL 


’^CUUMING 
^ yOEJR.PA?rr 



For More Information, Contact: 
Enid Chamber of Commerce 
210 Kenwood Boulevard 
Enid, OK 73702 
(580) 237-2494 
www.EnidChamber.com 
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ff This Doctor Can Do It, 
So Can You. 


CENEGENICSr 

medical 



Jeffry Life, MD, age 67, 
after Cenegenics as 
featured in GQ magazine. 
This photo is not digitally enhanced. 


institute 


GQ suggests it’s the path to 
reversing the signs and 
symptoms of aging. It’s also 
gotten the attention of Today, 
60 Minutes, Nightline and Vogue. 

Find out more about the 
Cenegenics program, a unique 
and balanced combination of 
nutrition, exercise and hormone 
optimization. 

BENEFITS MAY INCLUDE: 

Increased Libido 
Improved Outlook on Life 
Increased Energy 
Improved Muscle Tone 
Decreased Body Fat 
Sharper Thinking 


Register online to receive the GQ article featuring 
Cenegenics and The Complete Guide to Healthy A^ng. 


www.cenegenics-ok.com 

Contact a Physician 

866.953.1510 

Tax Deductible. No Insurance. No Obligation. Strictly Confidential. 
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Downtown. (918) 647-9178 
PRYOR Independence Day Celebration, July 4, Football 
Field. (918) 825-0157 

RUSH SPRINGS Watermelon Festival & Rodeo, Aug 9-1 1 , 
Jeff Davis Park. (580) 476-9348 
SAUNA 4th of July Fireworks and Carnival, July 4, 
Downtown. (918) 825-0157 
SALLISAW Bikers and BBQ Festival, Aug 4, Downtown. 
(918) 774-0100 

SAPULPA Royal Jazz Festival, July 27-28, Downtown. 
(918) 227-5151 

SEMINOLE 4th of July Festival, July 4, Magnolia Park. 
(405) 382-3640 

SHIDLER JR’S Annual Fireworks Display, July 4, Lake 
View Golf Course. (918) 793-4961 
SHIDLER Shidler’s One-Day Car Club Show, Aug 25, 
Coussens Park. (918) 793-4961 
SKIATOOK Fantasy in the Sky, July 3, Skiatook Lake. 
(918) 396-5170 

SPIRO Spiro Fireworks Display, July 4, Ward Lake. (918) 
962-3816 

STRATFORD Peach Festival, July 19-21 , City Park. (580) 
759-4455 

STROUD Sac & Fox Nation Powwow, July 1 2-1 5, Tribal 
Reservation. (918) 968-3526 
TONKAWA 4th of July Celebration, July 4, Blinn Park. 
(580) 628-2220 

TUSKAHOMA Choctaw Nation Labor Day Festival, Aug 
30-31 , Choctaw Nation Capital Grounds. (580) 924- 
8280 

VALLIANT Watermelon Festival and Garden Show, July 
20-21 , Valliant City Park. (580) 933-5050 
WATTS American Legion Post 1 04 Rodeo, July 1 3-1 4, 
Rodeo Grounds. (918) 422-5468 
WAYNOKA Cimarron Stampede Rodeo, Aug 1 0-1 2, 
Downtown. (580) 824-4741 

WILBURTON Fireworks Over Lake Carlton, July 4, S.H. 2 
North. (918) 465-3400 

YUKON Freedom Fest 2007, July 3-4, Chisholm Trail 
Park. (405) 350-8937 


Visit oklahomatoday.com or 
travelok.com for more listings. 


Dates and times are subject to change; please confirm before 
attending any event. The Events Guide is a free service 
published on a space-available basis. To be considered, 
please mail a notice of the event that includes date, place, 
address, and both a contact telephone number and a phone 
number that can be published. Notices must arrive at Okla- 
homa Today WwBB calendar months prior to publication (i.e. 
November/December 2007 events must arrive by August 1). 
Events Guide, Oklahoma Today, 1 20 North Robinson, Suite 
600, Oklahoma City, OK 731 02. Fax: (405) 230-8650. Email: 
eventsguide@oklahomatoday.com. We cannot take listings 
over the telephone. 
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HEART HEALTH. 

JOINT PAIN. HEADACHES. 
BLOOD SU 

IMMUNE SV.‘ 

MENOPAUSr 


SEXUAL HEA 


ATI CUE. 

GEVITY. 

Y BONES. 

HEALTH. 



Human clinical trials 
now being conducted 
on Nature's Pearl at a 
major medical university. 



Your Natural Solution. 


Upgrade your life naturally 
today with 

Toll Free: 1 -877-998-2386 
www.naturespearlproducts.com 
Nature's Pearl Corporation 

© 2007 Nature's Pearl Corporation 








"Gather around, mates, and let's listen to a real bedtime story told by encyclopedists, historians, 
surveyors, and soldiers. The most important place in Oklahoma is a point on the boundary line between Murray 

and Garvin counties ."— Rucker in the Chronicles of Oklahoma, 1927 


Where Are You? 

Latitudes, platitudes:We love this “longitude.” 



A MONOLITHMARKSTHEspot. 

AA Cozied between Oklahomas for- 
JL JLmer capital, Guthrie, and Coyle 
is a twenty-seven-foot-tall monument 
denoting the location of the historic 
line after which it was named. 

Following a treaty between the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw nations and 
the United States government in the 
1860s, preparations were made to 
subdivide the land in what was then 
known as Indian Territory. 

The initial point of the survey was 
randomly selected near Fort Arbuckle 
and marked the north/south line that 
bears the same name as the monument. 
A baseline was later selected near Duncan 
and served as an east/west demarcation 
line. From the intersection of these two 
lines, townships were numbered north 
and south and range lines east and 


west. The result was a grid system that 
divided the territories into sections. Not 
an actual longitude line, this imaginary 
boundary is located twelve miles east of 
the ninety-seventh meridian. 

Can you name the monument that 
marks the path of this famous boundary 
line near Langston? — ^Vallery BroAvn 

Three winners will receive an Oklahoma 
Today T-shirt. Mail entries including 
name and town to Oklahoma Today, 
‘'Where Are YouT\ 120 North Robinson, 
Suite 600, Oklahoma City, OK 73 102, 
or send responses to whereareyou@okla- 
homatodaycom by July 16. Lake Hejher 
in Oklahoma City was the May/June 
2007 answer. Winners are Carol E. 
Coyer ofWeatherford, Barbara Kamp of 
Oklahoma City, and Robin Williams of 
River Falls, Wisconsin. 



Surveyed by E. N. Darling 
Texas to Kansas - 1870 


West IS UNASSIGNED 
Lands 

SETTLED APR. 22,''' 


LAST IS Iowa Indian 
Reservation 
SETTLED sept. 22. 1891 
ALL HARMS. TOWN LOTS. OIL WELLS IN 
EAST OF THE PAtf-HANDLE . ARE DESIGN 

B.AS£ LI 

main road GBTHEffi to StILL WATER El 
MONUMENT ERECTED ABOUT 1922 ON 
OZARK TRAIL PLACOUE BY EARtS.DAY 
ERtrtED 1967 


MADE OF STONE 
In 1866, the north/south line that this monument denotes became 



the border of the Unassigned Lands, and thousands of peopie 
stood aiong its boundary iines to iay ciaim to the newiy opened 
iands during the Land Run of 1889. 
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Come find your favorite place in tlie wide open spaces of Lawton 
Fort Sill. Create an adventure for your family in the mountains or 
on a shimmering lake. Explore the frontier’s history at our unique 
museums and attractions. Enjoy time shopping downtown or just 
relax in the peacefulness and natural beauty that abound here. 
Get away to Lawton Fort Sill, where past meets present in a place 
truly like no other! 


Lawton 


Fort Silr' 

Cftci:rrtS&r Ccyti%Trter~ce 

629 S W C Avenue • Lawton^ OK 73501 
580.355.3541 -i800.872.4540 




www.lawtonfortsillchamber.com 










Ride the Rails. 


Enjoy the Travel as : 
as the Destination.' 


Glide through scenic open '^lains,^ Ij 
ancient mountains, quaint towns, and 11 
big cities as you journey to choice 
destinations. Seven days a week, leisure ^ 
and business travelers alike will enjoy the 
convenience and comfort of Heartland 
Flyer’s top-rated hospitality rail service 
to popular Oklahoma and Texas cities. 

Saturday, July 21st: Trails & Rails Program 
Saturday, July 28th: Annual Beach Party 
Saturday, Aug. /8th; Trails & Rails Program 

For your train travel from now 
until December 13, 2007, take 

advantage of the **Buy one get one 
free” Centennial Companion Offer!* 

HEARTLAND 


nvEi^ 


Oklahoma's Passenger Rail Connection 




Information: HeartlandFlyer.com 
Reservations: 1-800-USA-RAIL • Amtrak.com 


*With each paid adult rail fare, one companion can ride for free. Tickets must be issued at the same time and travel must occur together. 
Children may be included in this offer, and each child aged 2-15 can ride for half price. Limited seating, subject to availability. 

Minimum three-day advance reservation required. Refer to discount code H7 1 1. Other restrictions apply. 



